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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


Tue Civil War which began in Spain on July 18 has filled 
that unhappy country with death and destruction ever since, 

, .-. neither party having so far destroyed the other. 
The slaughter has been great, so much in 
battle as after advances and retreats. Description of the 
forces engaged is very difficult. The terms fascist, com- 
munist, democratic Government being quite beside the mark. 
There is no Democratic Government, as we mean the term, 
in Spain, and Communists are less plentiful than Anarchists. 
The Catholic Military Party, which is endeavouring to over- 
throw the existing anarchy to replace it by—we know not 
what—cannot be called Fascist or Nazi, and the dust thrown 
up by the conflict has obscured the issues so that we can 
hardly see them ; it is probable that the combatants them- 
selves hardly get beyond the fact that they want to extermin- 
ate each other. The forces commanded by Generals Franco 
and Mola are less barbarous than those fighting against them, 
for they do not empty the prisons of criminals in order to arm 
them, nor do they arm women and children, but their ‘‘ execu- 
tions ’’ are on a fearful scale. They are very much attacked 
by the Socialist press here for having brought in Moroccan 
troops, but so far the Moroccan troops and the Foreign Legion 
have been more disciplined than the levies which stand against 
them. The French Government, supported by the British 
Government, has tried to secure some kind of European 
united action in regard to neutrality ; but such troubles as 
Spain is now enduring offer great temptation to adventurous 
governments like those of Italy and Germany who desire 
expansion. 
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Italy is said to have her eyes on the Balearic Islands, Germany 
has long since coveted Spanish Morocco. The weakening of 
Spain—and whatever happens Spain must be greatly weakened 
in the future by this appalling clash between two sections of 
her people—will affect the balance of the powers in the Mediter- 
ranean and on the Atlantic seaboard. It is from this point 
of view that we should consider this Spanish tragedy. 


THE best thing that could happen in Spain would be the 
early victory of some individual or group which could give 

the country order and a strong government. 
of Spain has never managed democratic govern. 

ment, and the only happy years she has known 
in our time were under the mild dictatorship of Primo de 
Rivera. After the present upheaval, which was brought on 
by the weakness of the Republican government, we are not 
likely to hear any more about parliamentary institutions in 
the Iberian Peninsula. Either we shall see a military 
dictatorship or a Soviet tyranny ; as the former would probably 
be stronger and more disciplined than the latter, it would 
be best for Spain and for the world, but we have to face the 
fact that neither side may win outright. There may be a 
stalemate in Spain itself, and the Mediterranean islands, and 
the colonial possessions may set up for themselves, or be 
seized by powers strong enough to hold them. Spain has 
three colonies on the mainland of Africa: Spanish Morocco, 
which commands the Straits of Gibraltar, Rio de Oro, opposite 
the Canary Islands, and Spanish Guinea. In the Mediter- 
ranean she possesses the Balearic Islands which lie in a chain 
off her western coast. Two of these are important territories, 
Majorca and Minorca. No news has been given us about 
Rio de Oro or Spanish Guinea. We do not know whether the 
struggle which is going on in Spain is reflected in these Spanish 
colonies, but Spanish Morocco has been seized, and is held by 
the soldiers’ party, as were the Balearic Islands at first, 
though the positionisnow obscure. These islands, geographic- 
ally, no doubt, belong to Spain, but they are of immense 
importance to France, as they command her southern shores. 
As long as Spain held them, France could be easy, but if they 
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passed into the hands of another power, matters might become 
threatening. It has to be remembered that owing to the 
submarine and the aeroplane, the inland seas have so shrunk 
that the Mediterranean is no more than a strip of water 
commanded by a multiplicity of submarine bases and aero- 


-dromes. The British Navy, however powerful it might become 


in the future, can no longer look upon that sea as a safe passage 
in time of war. Our mediterranean, as a writer in this 


_ Review recently pointed out, is the Atlantic Ocean. Modern 


science has re-established the Cape route. 


THE duty of the Foreign Minister in these difficult times is 
clear. He has to endeavour to keep us out of the Spanish 
clash, and he has to look ahead for what may 
happen to the Spanish colonies. In this con- 
nection he needs to be in close touch with 
Australia and New Zealand, and to arouse South African 
Ministers to a sense of the danger they will run if an unfriendly 
power gets an Atlantic base from which our communications 
with them could be threatened. The South Africans claim 
that they can stand alone and beat off such predatory nations 
as might desire to possess their very rich country, but this 
claim has only to be stated to be smiled at. If the Germans 
got back South-west Africa, if, by the weakness of the 
Spaniards they seized Spanish Guinea or Rio de Oro, and if 
the British Empire were disinclined to defend a country so 
anxious as South Africa to part company, how much more 
“sovereign independence”? would South Africa enjoy ? 
British Ministers, who know this perfectly, do not do their 
duty by South Africa, where nearly half the white population 
is British, and all the six million natives are loyal, when they 
fail to point out the facts of the case. Simonstown is very 
important to the Empire, but our position in Simonstown 
on sufferance is a very precarious one now. We should take 
this occasion of the possible break up of Spain to have a frank 
explanation with South African Ministers, and, if they cannot 
meet us in a common plan for Empire defence, we should be 
perfectly frank with them about the risks they run. 


The Empire 
Routes 
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Ir the Spanish scene were not so tragic there would be plenty 
to laugh at in the Liberal and Socialist press. The horror 

felt by these organs at the idea of a rebellion 
against constituted government is intense, 

The two sides in the Spanish conflict “ repre- 
sent the legal and the illegal, the right and the wrong ”’ cries 
the Manchester Guardian in a leader on April17. The shock 
given to the nervous system of our distinguished contemporaries 
by the realisation that there are actually people in Spain who 
wish to support General Franco, is very severe, and arises no 
doubt from their bewilderment at the discovery that a 
popular movement against a bad government is possible even 
when this is called a Republic. But if the editorial staff of a 
respectable Liberal paper is upset by so strange a discovery 
as this, the indignation of the Communists and Socialists 
knows no bounds. Mr. Pollit threatens France with Civil 
War if his friends in Spain do not win the struggle, while the 
indignation of Professor Harold Laski makes him quite 
incoherent :— 


There was a time in the history of our own country when man 
found exhilaration in the spectacle of a people struggling to be free. 
. . . If democracy and constitutionalism should fail, no small part 
of the responsibility will be at the door of England and France. . . . 


And he rises, after two columns of print, to the gist of the 
matter :— 


To sweep this inept and supine government from office before its 
cowardice makes the public liberties of Europe a tradition it can hardly 
remember. 


Remember! Some of us can remember that in 1914 when 
democracy, constitutionalism and public liberty were assailed 
by the attack of Germany, Professor Harold Laski (then aged 
21 according to ‘‘Who’s Who’’), went to the United States, 
where he took professorships during the years of the War, 
only returning to “our own country” when this had been 
made safe for him by the valour of British soldiers and sailors. 
That he should dare to address the country his family have 
adopted in the way he does is because these facts are not 
sufficiently known. 
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FisHERS in the troubled Spanish waters are of many kinds. 
First of all there are the agents of those Powers who believe 
that some advantage may accrue to them 


n> from the civil war in Spain. Next there are 
Waters the usual army of “ butters-in.” Lastly, there 


are the Socialists, Communists and Anarchists 
who foresee some advantage to their parties in spreading 
strife beyond the shores of Spain. These last two groups 
have been very vocal in the press here and in France, Professor 
H. Laski and Mr. Lansbury represent one group, the other 
consists of the individuals who write to the papers begging 
our Government “ to join in a move with Hitler and Musso- 
lini’ or to appeal to those gentlemen to do something or 
other of which the writer would approve. Such “butters-in” 
are seldom aware of realities, they live in a home-made world. 
The British and French Governments have done the right 
thing. Supported by Belgium they have refused to export 
arms to the Spanish belligerents and they have endeavoured 
to persuade Italy and Germany to do likewise. It is not at 
all certain that they will succeed in this attempt, both these 
Powers being concerned with their own interests, which might 
conceivably be furthered by the weakening of Spain. To 
enforce their attitude the British Government issued a very 
comprehensive order on August 19th forbidding the export 
of all arms and munitions. The list included tanks, cannon, 
guns and their parts, explosives and materials for making 
these, as well as all apparatus for naval and aerial warfare, 


as well as fuses, sighting apparatus, bayonets, swords and 
lances. 


Noruine shows more clearly the utter mental collapse of the 
League Unionists than their silence about the Civil war in 

Spain. If Lenin’s League had really existed 
The cotamne of «to end war,” here was its chance. But so 

defunct is the Genevan idea, even in this 
country, that no one has suggested that the League of Nations 
should meet to discuss the Spanish situation. Even the stage 
army, which our pacifists used to parade in all the solemnity 
of the Times leader pages, has disappeared from view. Can 
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it be that those who organise these displays are only moved 
to utterance when they think they can damage some British 
interest or that of a good friend of ours and in this case, seeing 
no way of doing mischief to their country or her former Allies, 
they take no interest in the Spanish affair? And where are 
those swashbucklers of both sexes that compose the Peace 
Army? This body was raised, we were told, to stand between 
combatants. They never had a better chance of doing this 
than in Spain last month. For in that country there were 
two forces who were fighting all over the place. There were a 
dozen districts where non-combatants could have walked about 
between rival forces and have taken the risks they panted 
for and for which the Peace Army was recruited. In wars 
between two nations this would be impossible, the edges 
of the armies would be too well defined. Canon Sheppard 
and Miss Maud Royden and those they lead will never get 
such another chance of making their boasted gesture. They 
have not made it, we did not think they would ; but, as they 
have been prudent in action when opportunity offered, may 
we hope for a little more moderation in their language now 
that they and their partisans realise, as they must, that 
boasting at ‘“‘ peace’’ meetings is one thing and action in 
support of boasts is another ! 


BritisH Ministers have at last been forced to commence to 
rearm Great Britain. They have made a good start in the 
; Navy, which was at once able to take advan- 
> Sunt tage of the change of policy. The Navy has its 
ve Got 
own dockyards and, although the lunatic 
disarmament of recent years has greatly reduced its powers of 
expansion, it can slowly recover and is working to that end. 
The Army is not in such good case, and rearmament finds it 
so atrophied that recovery and re-equipment have hardly 
begun. But the arm which causes the most concern to those 
who are in a position to know what is going on is the Air arm. 
This is the arm about which the public necessarily know least. 
There is a long naval and military tradition in this country, 
but the new and dazzling air weapon is bewildering, and on 
the subject of our air defences Ministers have no difficulty 
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in throwing dust in the eyes of the public. The recent dis- 
plays at Hendon and Hatfield showed that England does 
possess prototypes of new fighters and new bombers which 
are probably superior to any in the world. But although 
the representatives of all foreign powers took a keen interest 
in these new aircraft, the British public knows little about 
them. The truth is that we have many new types of aircraft 
for bombing and for fighting. Out of these new types there 
is only one best fighter and only one best bomber, yet it 
appears to be the policy of the Government to order quantities 
of every type instead of arranging for mass production of the 
best aircraft. For some idea of how our Air Force is directed 
let us refer to a thoughtful and well-informed article, ‘‘ Bomber 
Aircraft,” in The Royal Air Force Quarterly for April. In the 
dignified pages of this service magazine we find some very 
startling statements that let us know how our affairs have 
been mismanaged. As all articles which appear in. this 
journal are officially “‘ passed,” we may assume the complete 
accuracy of this one. The most surprising thing in the article 
is a quiet plea for the standardization which does not yet 
exist :— 
“ Although General Purpose Aircraft have been used for years in 
all commands abroad, it seems to have been the policy to have a 
different type of aircraft, and of engine also, in each command. Thus 
Air Forces in Egypt reinforcing those in Iraq had to take aircraft spares 
and spare engines as Iraq used different types.” (Our italics.) 
It needs no expert knowledge to detect the ruinous folly of 
such an arrangement. 


TuE article from which we quote is largely a plea for standard- 
ization. This, says the writer, is ‘a real necessity ”’ in all 
commands abroad. It will come as a shock to 
the ordinary Briton to know that it has not 
yet been adopted. It is obvious that multi- 
plication of aircraft types means multiplication of trouble, 
duplication of ground work, and an immense organization 
to get the spares of the divers aircraft and their varying 
engines to the right places. There can be no improvising in 
such matters in war, the system has to be ready. Itis, there- 
fore, with considerable concern that we learn from the author 


A Plea for 
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of ‘“‘ Bomber Aircraft ”’ of the confused multiplicity of our air- 
craft and of the inadequacy of most of them for the purpose 
of war :— 


“ Air forces in the commands from Egypt to Singapore consist 
primarily of general purpose aircraft. The G. P. cannot be anything 
but a Jack of all trades and master of none.” 


What is the General Purpose bomber on which we apparently 
rely and which is dismissed in the Air Force Quarterly so 
summarily ? It is, we are told, a machine with “a low 
carrying and storage capacity,” and it is 
“an obvious fact that the G.P. is an unsuitable weapon for any opera- 
tions involving air opposition.” 
The layman here can only sit back and take a deep breath. 
The article from which we quote will, however, enlighten 
him. ‘‘ We have now three distinct classes of bomber, and 
in each class there are, or may be, many types.” These are 
the light, medium and heavy bombers. Of these the writer 
says :— 

“It is apparent that the present type of aircraft in the ‘light’ 
class has a totally inadequate range for present-day conditions, and 
therefore must be replaced by some other type or class. It is suggested 
(by the author of the article) that the present ‘light’ and ‘ heavy’ 
class be abolished and that all bombers should be of the ‘ medium’ 
class.” 


The technical reasons for this change from three types to one 
type are then given. 


THE reasons for the change advocated seem reasonable. 
It is urged that bombing is of a very technical nature. Pilots 

must be highly skilled and flying first-rate 
The Aircraft We 


Sho ul d Have machines — 

“ . . . it is essential that the day-bombing 
aircraft must be of high performance so that it is over the danger areas 
for as short a time as possible and in order to complicate the task of the 
defending fighters. It must be reasonably small in size . . . and 
it must be strong enough to stand up to the strain of dive-bombing 
attack.” 


So much for day bombing. For night bombing the writer 
deprecates the 


“present policy of using larger and slower aircraft by night than by 
day . . lever was there conceived a more dangerous delusion, 
darkness aids the defence, not the attack.’ (Our italics.) 
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The writer illustrates this truism :— 

“ Night flying in the last war was not seriously developed until the 
end of 1918 when No. 151 squadron was employed as a night-fighting 
unit. This squadron had astounding success and, working in combina- 
tion with an efficient searchlight organisation, shot down over fifty 
large enemy bombers with but trifling loss of the personnel of the 
squadron. They proved conclusively that the large slow bomber 
is nothing less than ‘cold meat’ when confronted by an efficient 
combination of searchlights and fighters. The German bombers were 
well equipped with defensive armaments and could fire in all planes. 
But no amount of defensive armament was of any avail to the enemy 
bomber since he even never saw the fighters. Once caught in the 
beam of the searchlight he was blind and the fighter could then approach 
to point blank range, with absolute safety to himself and with the 
certainty of destroying the bomber.” 

It is clear that there may be a technical difference of opinion 
here, although to a layman this particular air authority 
seems to have made his case. But what there can be no doubt 
at all about is the necessity for concentrating on as few aircraft 
types as possible, as few different engines as possible and each 
of them only of the best. It is thus disconcerting to find that 


our Air Ministry is unaware of the merits of standardization. 


281 


THE quotations we have given from the authoritative article 
in The Air Force Quarterly show very clearly that the state 

’ of political muddle in which British Ministers 
delight to dwell has communicated itself to 
their service advisers. Ministers alone are responsible for 
defence policy, only they can decide what is to be the military 
objective ; only they are fully informed as to what countries 
are preparing to attack the British Empire, by what means, 
and with what weapons. But when they have said to Admiral 
A, General B, and Air-Marshal C that the countries we have to 
defend ourselves against are Paphlagonia and Ruritania, 
and that X millions of money can be provided for defence, it 
is then the duty of the Army, Navy and Air chiefs to say how 
this defence is to be compassed. As we see, the response 
of the Air experts has been to confuse our air defences by 
acquiring many different types of fighting aircraft. It would 
almost seem that they have been concerned to order every 
known make of British aircraft. The public is naturally 
little informed on all these technical matters on the ground 
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that only airmen can judge of air necessities. That is 
certainly true when it is a matter of choosing the right type 
of aircraft for war. But while the public is incompetent in 
technical matters it is not incompetent in practical matters, 
and every one who has owned a motor-car or even a sewing 
machine can understand that once the right machine is known 
it should be ordered in mass production until a sufficient 
quantity has been acquired. Should war come it is essential 
for us to be able to increase production rapidly and to ensure 
easy maintenance. This can only be done by adopting a 
policy of mass production of as few types of aircraft as 
possible. It is thus disconcerting to find our Air Ministry 
is unaware of the merits of standardization. The man in the 
street is disquieted by what he hears of the air matter and he 
would like to see this important question ventilated in 
Parliament. 


ANYONE in touch with the Territorial Army will have noted 
the extremely good relations existing between the Territorial 
units and their regular brethren—a _ good 
aaa regiment regards all its battalions, regular 
and territorial, as “‘ part of the family,” to the 

mutual benefit of both. The Regular admires the Territorial 
for his keenness and good fellowship while the Territorial 
looks to the Regular, provided the latter knows his job, for 
help and assistance. It is seldom he fails to get it. On the 
other side of the picture lies the shortage of officers and men, 
even on the present low establishment, and the difficulties 
under which they labour. To bring units up to strength 
and to make full use of the enthusiasm which undoubtedly 
exists, two things are necessary. The first is active and 
practical public recognition of the value of the Territorial 
Army ; the second, the enhancement of its prestige and posi- 
tion in the social order. Public recognition could be shown 
by giving some advantage to employers who help their men 
to attend Territorial camps. Many big firms are patriotic 
enough to give their territorial employees an extra week’s 
holiday with pay. Smaller employers say that in times of 
competition they can’t spare their men at all. Something 
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in the nature of the “ King’s Roll” might help. It should 
also be impossible for a public authority to refuse leave for 
camp (a glaring case was recently brought up in the House 
of Commons), or to refuse to allow their men to join the 
Territorials (as has been known to occur). If private employers 
are to follow the public bodies must give a lead. 


A most practical recognition of patriotism would be the 
exemption of Territorial emoluments, or a proportion of 
Practical Help them, from the operation of the Means Test. 

What a man earns for learning to defend his 
country should not be treated on the same footing as 
the proceeds of a casual week’s work. For the second 
necessity the enhancement of prestige, the essential is the 
provision of good Drill Halls in suitable neighbourhoods. 
The Drill Hall should not only have full facilities for military 
training but it should offer to the men of the unit the advan- 
tages of a good social club with opportunities of games and 
recreation. There is no reason why the Drill Hall should not 
be the local physical culture centre. With these advantages 
there would soon be a waiting list to join with the result that 
Commanding Officers could pick and choose their applicants 
and Kipling’s “‘ Army of a Dream ”’ would come to waking. 
All this means money. More money has been found lately for 
the increase in the bounty, for the payment of N.C.O. in- 
structors and for assistance of messing charges in camp. 
These have all helped. Better equipment and transport will no 
doubt follow when the claims of the Expeditionary force have 
been met. A big Drill Hall building scheme would be cheap in 
the long run. The Territorial gives a great deal for very 
little and the least we can do is to help him by housing him 
properly and making his value clear to everybody. 


WE have some sympathy with those who believe in a vast 
international conspiracy against this country, financed and 
directed with devilish ingenuity. According 
__ * to those who hold this view, many important 
persons here are “in the plot” and, acting 
as One man in response to unseen direction, they all work 
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over-time for the destruction of the British Empire. “ Wild 
nonsense,” says the orthodox Liberal or the Baldwinite 
Conservative, both readers of The Times and Daily Telegraph. 
But let us examine the history of our times and see what 
apparent grounds there are for believing in this story. (1) In 
disarmament we have been the only great country which 
threw away its arms, that is to say, its power and influence 
in the world, and we did this while our former enemy, Ger. 
many, was arming to the teeth. (2) In conference after 
conference since the war, financial arrangements were made 
which caused great loss to this country and France, and great 
gain to Germany, which was known to our ministers to be pre- 
paring another war. British officials cannot have been 
ignorant of the effect of what they were doing. (3) We have 
continued to depress British agriculture in order to buy 
produce in foreign countries. (4) We have bought timber 
from Russia to the detriment of Canada, and we have 
made foreign trade treaties, cutting across the better under. 
standing of Empire needs commenced at Ottawa four 
years ago. (5) The next indictment is even more damning. 
By the Irish Treaty (Lloyd George Government, 1921). By the 
Balfour Resolution (Baldwin Government, 1926). The Statute 
of Westminster (MacDonald-Baldwin Government, 1932). 
The India Bill (MacDonald-Baldwin Government, 1935), the 
cohesion and strength of the Empire has been greatly weak- 
ened. (6) One further matter. In 1927 (Baldwin Government) 
we gave up our valuable concession at Hankow in China, thus 
greatly damaging our Far-Eastern trade. 

Our readers will agree that the cumulative effect of these 
surrenders of British interest is enough to account for a belief 
that somewhere, someone is guiding a huge conspiracy against 
Britain. Step by step we have been led to weakness and 
chaos. A curious feature of these years has been the acquies- 
cence of many newspapers which have assisted the Govern- 
ment of the day to surrender our interests by concealing the 
truth. 


THE long list we have given shows two things. The first is 
that we have had very bad Ministers, and that they have 
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lacked vigorous criticism. The second is that someone some- 
where is bent on our destruction. There is a plot against the 
British Empire as there was in 1914, and the 
same weapons are being used now as then. 
The plot is, in fact, German. The Germans, 
in these matters, use any weapon that comes handiest, in 
our country pacifism and communism are valuable to our 
enemies, and they are therefore encouraged. Germans profess 
to be anti-Bolshevic, and point to the fact that they have 
suppressed even Liberalism in Germany. But they were 
responsible for Bolshevism in Russia. In 1917 they sent 
Lenin into that country in order to destroy order and render 
Russia impotent. They knew that he might wreck Russia. 
Russia was wrecked, is still suffering from the awful cataclysm 
of 1917 and, if the Allies won the war it was in spite of the 
Bolshevic plots in their countries which Germany abetted. One 
thing is not sufficiently remembered, and that is what efforts 
were made to smash our munitions production and to stop 
recruiting by British Socialists, among whom Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald was prominent. Had this pro-German effort succeeded, 
we should have lost the war, have been deprived of our Empire, 
and starved in our island. Since the war the Germans have 
made good use of our free institutions and they are using the 
same instruments asin 1914. Some of their agents are said to 
be Jews who are terrified of Germany, and only too anxious to 
placate Herr Hitler and his gangsters. We can see this by the 
pro-German attitude of the City of London, where Jews have 
great influence. Germany uses these people for her own 
purpose as she uses whatever comes to hand, partly by 
threats, partly by bribery. We see her handiwork now in 
France and in Spain as well as in our own workless districts. 
“Divide in order to rule” is her motto. She looks to get 
great gains out of the Spanish Civil War, whichever side wins 
(and she has affiliations on both sides), for a greatly weakened 
Spain will not be able to resist pressure. If the insurgents 
win, she will support them and take a good deal in return for 
that support. If the Communists win, the prolonged chaos 
in Spain will assist the troubles at present being fomented 
in France. 


Plots 
Conspiracies 
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THE plot is not international, as some people think, it is 


worked by the most National Government in the world, | 


A Government which has as its National 


ange Hymn Deutschland Uber Alles (Germany over 


all), and as its chief a simple violent man who |. 


in simple violent language has told us exactly what he means 
to do to the world. A man whose conception of peace is 


German domination. ‘‘ Anyone who sincerely desires the | 


victory of the Pacifist idea in this world must apply himself 
with all conceivable means to the conquest of the world by the 
Germans”? (Mein Kampf, p. 315, our italics), and all con- 
ceivable means are being used to this end here, in France, in 
Spain and elsewhere. Whether by intrigue—as every country 
can testify, or by war, if intrigue is not enough, the plot is 
pursued. It is not freedom the Germans want, but mastery 
and our servitude. “. . . lost territories are not won back 
by the volubility of Parliamentary gas-bags, but must be won 
by a sharpened sword, that is by bloody struggle.” (Mein 
Kampf, p. 710.) Again and again it is stated that Germany’s 
1914 frontiers are not enough—far greater expansion is pro- 
posed. ‘‘ The deadly enemy of the German people now is 
and for ever will be France ’’ (Mein Kampf, p. 669). The 
reason for this hatred is simple, France has got what Germany 
wants—her ‘own beautiful rich and cultivated country. 
German hordes, ever since the days of Cesar, have been trying 
to take it from her. So far they have not succeeded and, 
under the shield of her own valour, France has continually 
saved her civilization. She will continue to do so. Last time 
she had the help of the civilized world, she will inevitably have 
this again in spite of the vast subsidies spent on propaganda 
by Herr Goebbels. 


EVERYONE connected with the press must have been aware 
of the recent increase of German propaganda in this country. 
_ Enough is known of the Nazi Government to 

—— m make it extremely distasteful to the people 
of this country, and a continual effort is there- 

fore put forth to counteract the effect of the beatings, deport- 
ings and persecutions which characterise the régime, various 
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degrees of untruths being used to deny or excuse German 
prutalities to Jews, Socialists, Liberals and others. To very 
ignorant people the facts are denied. To the better-informed 
they are palliated and softened, to those who cannot be hood- 
winked, the fairy tale of the German stand against Bolshevism 
is told. ‘‘ Yes, it is true, terrible things have happened, 
much repression has occurred, but Europe has been saved 
from Bolshevism,” etc., the interlocutor of almost any German 
will be told. When this assertion is countered by the fact 
that the Germans were responsible for the Russian Revolution 
in 1917, and, it is pointed out, that they have done their 
best to disrupt other countries by the use of Russian agents, 
the tone is changed. A discreet look is given to the door to 
see if it is open, and in a hushed voice the German says: 
“T want you, who are so enlightened, to know that we are 
not, all of us as satisfied with the Nazi creed as you think. 
Those of us who help other countries to resist dictators of 
the right do so because we also have sympathies on the left, 
etc.” And so on, ad lib. We should always remember that 
almost every German is an agent for propaganda, and that 
he will work overtime at this. We must look to see this 
already great pressure intensified. One of the principal Nazis, 
Herr von Ribbentrop, is now appointed Ambassador in this 
country. He is not a diplomatist, but is Herr Hitler’s own 
handy man. As England is not being converted to Germanism 
as quickly as desired, this plausible individual has been sent 
to pull the wool over our eyes. He will succeed only with 
the blind and ignorant, but there are, unfortunately, many 
of these. He has been preceded by clouds of press puffs, and 
we must look to see some nauseating stuff in those papers 
which toady Herr Hitler. 


FRANCE continues in a state of political discomfort. M. Blum 
and his colleagues succeeded in passing the Acts of Parliament 

, they had promised to their Socialist supporters. 
Those increased wages and holidays 
on full pay. The latter introduces a novel element into the 
lives of French workmen. They have never been in the habit 
of leaving home for their holidays, the idea of déplacement 
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being quite outside their views. But this year, with some 
money to burn, a fair number of working-class families have 
left home. The scenes in the railway stations have shown 
to those who witnessed them the inexperience of the new 
travellers. For one thing, they had no proper luggage, 
their possessions were done up in paper parcels and band 
boxes. If the French working-classes get the habit of moving 
about makers of cheap baggage should benefit. In French 
finance there has been little movement. The franc is kept 
fairly steady in spite of the steady movement of funds away 
from France. Prices remain up and France is still a very 
expensive country for foreigners to travel in. Public opinion 
is very apprehensive as to the future, the Government is 
hard up, the emission of Baby Bonds has not succeeded; 
business, except for re-armament, is at a standstill. No one 
quite knows what to be at, but those who have them are 
placing valuables abroad, mostly in England. Political 
differences have been rendered more acute by the efforts of 
French Communists and Socialists to embroil France in the 
Spanish Civil War by forcing the Government to send arms 
and ammunition to those resisting General Franco’s move- 
ment. One hesitates to say “the Spanish Government,” 
for this would appear hardly to exist. The violent and 
threatening language of French Socialist and Communist 
papers tells us how little concerned they are with the main- 
tenance of peace. The Teachers’ Congress, held at Lille, 
some weeks back, showed how deeply pro-German propaganda 
had marked French as it has English teachers through the 
work of so-called Pacifism. Altogether the surface of France 
is cloudy and troubled. Under the surface, however, the old 
and solid civilisation of the French people holds as an anchor 
holds the ship. The ground swell may be disturbing but the 
cable is sound. 


TuoseE who are all too ready to find fault with France and her 
Government have, during the past few weeks seldom missed 
: an opportunity of pointing out the influence 
ae of the Communist party in French politics 
to-day. Such critics too often refuse to believe, 

or will not trouble to find out, what is happening in their 
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own country, especially in South Wales. The well-known 


| Welsh paper, the Western Mail during the past few months 


has done a great service by publishing articles on the Com- 
munist conspiracy in South Wales. These articles have 
given details of the revolutionary plan and the names of the 
principal speakers at meetings. Many of these are foreigners 
with names ending either in “ein” or “mann” or “tz”; 
in some cases they have Soviet associations. The Western Mail 
articles have told us something of the salaries and expenses 
allowed to these men, who often appear in shabby clothing 
and with scarves round their necks instead of collars, but who 
are receiving in many cases as much as £13 a week for their 
political work. As much of the information obtained regard- 
ing the activities of these agents must be regarded as con- 
fidential, the Western Mail cannot attempt to publish full 
details, but anyone who studies the Welsh press will 
see that very dangerous influences are at work in the 
unemployed areas and that foreign agitators are endeavouring 
to produce a Spanish interlude in Britain. 


THE movement in favour of accumulating adequate supplies 
of food in Great Britain so as to save this country from the 
Food Supply risk of starvation in the event of war has made 

considerable headway since last year. Con- 
siderable, but not enough. What progress has been made is 
due to the constant pressure of a small group of Members of 
Parliament on the Government backed by the insistent efforts 
of certain far-seeing men in the Press. Dr. Cloudesley 
Brereton is one of these as our readers know, and he has done 
much to arouse the public to the danger this country runs 
owing to our dependence on overseas supplies for bread and 
what we put on it. The Government refused an inquiry on 
April 22, Mr. Baldwin stating that this was unnecessary. 
But since then a committee, with Sir Thomas Inskip as 
chairman, has been appointed and the latter has informed us 
that “important decisions”? have been taken. It is time 
that they were. Our “ National’? Government having been 
totally unforeseeing in Foreign affairs—upon the issues of 
which peace and war depend—have had no “national” 
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policy at all. And, in spite of Sir Thomas Inskip and his 
anonymous committee with its “‘ important decisions,”’ there 
is so far no evidence that any coherent national or imperial 
policy has been adopted. Certain things hang together on 
one string, these are national and imperial security ; adequate 
armed forces to protect the Empire ; sufficient food supplies 
for the people of these islands in the event of war. Our 
readers have listened to this litany ever since The National 
Review was founded 54 years ago. In the years since the British 
and their Allies defeated the last attack upon civilisation 
we have never ceased to warn our readers that the attack 
would be renewed if we disarmed in response to the interested 
propaganda which was designed to hamstring us. We have 
to remember that Britain is like a fortress, and that arms 
alone will not save a fortress, for it can only hold out in war 
if it is provisioned. British ministers have forgotten this, 
British people like to ignore it as a disagreeable subject. All that 
can be done is for those who realise the danger to peg away. 


THE question of the food supply of this country falls into two 
groups. Food production and food storage. British agricul- 
ture is starved for the want of an adequate 
protective tariff. The British farmer is being 

’ bled to death in the interests of foreign coun- 
tries and in the supposed interests of British investors. Our 
Ministry of Agriculture is loftily unconcerned with food 
supply. This attitude of our officials has been produced by 
nearly three generations of Free Trade economists who have 
ignored the fact that other countries were protectionist, just 
as the disarmament maniacs have ignored the fact that 

Great Britain was the only disarmed country. The future 
historian will be puzzled by the blindness of the self-styled 
intelligentsia in this country on matters of first-rate im- 
portance to themselves. That the enemies of Great Britain 
should want to see her starved into submission is reasonable, 
but when those who would themselves run the risk of starva- 
tion preach the doctrine they do it is amazing. But this 
doctrine is still firmly entrenched, and it is the duty of ali who 
wish this country to survive to endeavour to debunk it. The 
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first thing, of course, is to grow more food. That will take 
time. We need a balanced agriculture ; it is no use raising, 
as we do, four million pigs if we do not grow, or arrange to 
store, food for them. We raise the finest poultry in the 
world, but we open our markets to Russian poultry and 
Chinese eggs and so make poultry farming unprofitable. If 
we give the farmer a reasonable profit by protecting our 
markets he will do the rest without the army of inspectors 
created by Mr. Baldwin’s colleagues at every turn. But the 
farmer, even with help, will take time, and the danger is 
immediate. Remembering—as Dr. Cloudesley Brereton has 
said—that ‘‘ food is our first and last line of defence,’’ we 
have to see that we have it, and arrangements must be made 
for storage. First of all we need wheat. This should be 
brought from the Dominions and put into underground 
storage chambers. The exposed stores of such places as 
Hull would be of little use. Then we need a good conservation 
plan by which British wheat could be kept in the stack and 
millers encouraged by bonuses to keep their granaries full. 
Under the menace of aircraft food should be stored in small 
quantities rather than large. All the above plans involve 
getting public opinion to work upon the Government—no 
easy task. But there is a matter in which every owner of a 
store cupboard could help to store food and that is by doubling 
the reserves held. If double quantities of all groceries were 
kept in every householder’s cupboard the country would be 
enormously more secure. It would be a thoroughly patriotic 
act for everyone now to get an extra stock of the non-perishable 
foodstuffs such as sugar, tea, tinned goods. We commend 
this plan to the readers of The National Review as worthy of 
their attention. It has the merit that it is something we can 
do ourselves and at once. It needs no pressure on anything 
but the storeroom shelves. Non-political bodies like the 
Women’s Institutes could help to make this plan known, 
while the Conservative Women’s Groups could urge its 
adoption on their members. 


Tue terms of the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty have not yet been 
published, although a number of “intelligent forecasts ” 
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have appeared in various newspapers. It may be noted that 
the agreement is reached at a time when Parliament is not 
sitting, and some anxiety has therefore arisen, 
evetion The fact, however, that the forecasts which 
have appeared in The Times newspaper are 
unlikely to prove correct is of a reassuring nature. If the 
details of the military clauses embodied in the Treaty are as 
satisfactory as we have reason to believe, then these clauses 
constitute an advance on any proposals suggested in the past, 
but the persistent rumours of the betrayal of the interests 
of Continental Powers where the Capitulations are concerned 
have given rise to grave misgivings. For a considerable 
period of time, the British Government has assumed a position 
of trusteeship in regard to the interests of several European 
Powers, and the British attitude has always been that none 
of these Powers need have the slightest fear or anxiety, since 
their interests in Egypt were protected by the stewardship 
of the British Government. Fear has been expressed in some 
circles that England, having secured a military agreement 
satisfactory to herself both as regards the number and location 
of British troops, their freedom of movement in times of 
emergency, dominant Air power and last but not least, a 
Naval base at Alexandria, is now prepared to sacrifice the 
interest of foreign Powers. If such a development were true, 
a cry of perfidious Albion would be raised from one end of 
Europe to the other, and would entail the loss alike of friend- 
ship and respect of almost every Continental country. Sucha 
development cannot be visualised with equanimity in the 
light of the present state of Europe, particularly when it is 
recalled that for more than two centuries Britain has never 
fought a major war in Europe without powerful allies. 


THis question, however, does not end there. Although the 
terms of the Treaty are still a matter of conjecture, it is plain 
, that so far as Capitulations are concerned, 
—— Egypt cannot with any hope of success, flout 
Continental opinion, and, during the course 

of future negotiations with Italy and the other Powers 
concerned, she would be open to pressure, economic 
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and material. These Powers would be in a position to gain for 
themselves concessions and economic advantages in the 
Egyptian market at least as substantial in the commercial 
sphere as any this country has secured in military matters. 
In short, it must be hoped that there is no foundation for the 
rumour that Britain, satisfied with the military clauses of 
the Treaty, will betray that trust which involves the interests 
of many foreign Powers. Such an action would have to be 
fought with all the vigour at the command of the Conservative 
Party, and we can only trust that there is no foundation 
for this story. If these dangers do not materialise, the new 
Anglo-Egyptian Treaty will, we hope, receive a warm welcome 
and be signed after Parliament has had an opportunity of 
discussing it. Its successful conclusion should go far to 
place on a permanent and legal footing the intricate relations 
of Britain and Egypt. One other point deserves mention. 
It has been alleged that after a period of twenty years, the 
Egyptian Army would take over functions and duties now 
undertaken by British troops. This report is probably 
based upon a misunderstanding, in as much as the Treaty 
will be a permanent Treaty although its details will be open 
to revision from time to time, provided that both the British 
and Egyptian Governments then freely agree to any modifica- 
tions which may be proposed. 


THE great Berlin show has come off. Stage-management of a 
very high order has been shown by the Germans who dis- 
, played the pick of their youth in the arena 

roy naan ed and around it for the world to see. Great 
Britain’s part was a moderate one. Her team 

was sent off without enthusiasm, many people thinking it 
had better not have gone. The truth is that the world is 
sick of German boastings and shoutings, and while Englishmen 
enjoy sport they do not enjoy sport staged for political 
reasons as was the sport of the Olympiad this year. But 
if the English visitors at Berlin were too uncomfortable 
to enjoy themselves, how about visitors of other nations ? 
One of these, a Belgian, contributed some observations, 
on August 12th, to the Métropole, the Antwerp paper, which 
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are very interesting. These notes were called Olympic 
Impressions and they deal not so much with the games 
themselves as with the German people whose prowess wag 
advertised by the games. “ We have seen,” says the writer, 
“all the various Germanies and we have tried to get outside 
ourselves so as to leave preconceived ideas behind. The new 
Germany is a mystery to Belgium,” and he makes a close and 
reasoned analysis of the modern Germany, ending by saying :— 
“Germany asks for the return of her former colonies, for the return 
of all her former European territories. As a Republic she protested 
and asked. Now she has become a united and powerful Reich she 
demands, to-morrow she will take, persuading herself that she has the 
right to do so!” (Our italics.) 
Germany cracks the whip and she is encouraged to do this 
by the reason that the old alliance to which the Belgians 
belonged has become passive in Europe. ‘“ We all have 
endless delusions, we are therefore surprised, consternated 
at each step. Germany, the vanquished, is re-established 
and re-organised, while the victors of the Great War are still 
full of illusions. They theorize endlessly. Germany acts.” 
Her chiefs dispose of her people as of a machine. They are 
regarded with a veneration such as no other ruler has ever 
known. The Fiihrer is worshipped as a divinity. Folly, 
we say, but it is indispensable that we should realise that 
ridiculing their madness will not do away with it. 
“While the enthusiasm of the Germans for their régime amounts 
to a paroxysm, those abroad, who might oppose the designs of Germany 


offer the lamentable spectacle of divided counsels and lack of vitality. 
Germany knows this and profits by it!” 


THESE shrewd remarks are addressed to Belgium by a Belgian, 


we give them here because the British need the salutary 

’ douche of cold truth even more than our neigh- 

ara bours overseas. People are always asking 

whether Germany “means war.” Certainly 

not if she can attain all her ends without fighting. This is 
what the correspondent of the Métropole says :— 

Germany will not have recourse to arms to force her will on the world. 


But she will underline all her demands for whatever she wishes by 
pointing to her formidable military forces. They are modernised 
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as no other army is, trained intensively and subjected to a discipline 
as severe as before the war. . . . The Belgian believes that every- 
one regards the German as the brigand of 1914 as he himself does. 
Nothing is further from the truth. Germany has become the kernel 
of all the discontented peoples in Europe . . . and of everyone 
who dislikes France and England. The opening défilé of the Olympic 
games offered a rare opportunity for feeling the pulse of the different 
peoples of Europe and of seeing what were the relations of Germany 
with other nations. . . . In a few moments it was possible to 
accurately gauge them. 
As for the Nazi Régime, our Belgian observer thinks it suits 
the Germans very well. They like discipline. They do not 
mind hardships. Their masses of children are healthy. 
They are wild with enthusiasm. They are beginning to save 
money ; our Belgian is careful to point out that strangers in 
Germany can see only what they are shown. Germans exhibit 
their passion for the Fiihrer, this ‘‘is unbelievable, it is 
crazy, it is delirium ; it has to be seen to be believed.” Our 
Belgian wishes to make his countrymen realise what they 
have next door to them. It would be as well that we should 
realise it too. 


HELL is not the only region paved with good intentions, 
for a large part of the world’s surface has now the treacherous 
flooring provided by so-called idealists. Pales- 
tine is one such place, and this country affords 
evidence of what British weakness over a period of years, 
combined with false doctrine, can accomplish. We can here 
see the full consequence of loose language acting upon an 


Palestine 


_ excitable and ignorant people. Murder and arson are the 


fruit of the tree we have planted, and murder and arson are 
rife in Palestine. Disorder in that country went from bad 
to worse during the whole of August; severe measures have 
been adopted which have proved quite ineffective, coming, 
as they do, from a power whose military weakness is known. 
One immediate cause of Palestinian disturbance is that 
Arabs believe that the French are affected by the weakness 
which hitherto we alone have shown. The advent to power 
of a Socialist Government in France has led the Syrians to 
hope that they will soon be sole masters in French Syria, and 
they envisage a Jewish pogrom on a vast scale. In such 
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conditions mischief-makers abound, and our ill-wishers have 


not been idle. One curious phenomenon may be noted in our | 


own Press. Those who habitually decry Great Britain’s 
overseas work and who only speak of our Empire to decry it, 
do not know which side to take in the Arab-Jew controversy, 
They have evidently not yet made up their minds whether 
it would damage us most for the Jews to come out on top, 
or the Arabs. In the meantime our pledge is given to both 
parties. 


On August 4th, without fuss or ceremony, Greece slipped 
into an avowed dictatorship. She has really never had 
anything else, being quite unfitted for the 
a. democratic system imposed upon her by the 
fashions of the nineteenth century. It would 
appear that the timely action taken by King George and his 
advisers has saved their country from a period of disintegration 
and Communism. This era was to have opened with a strike, 
promised for August 4th. But, that morning, the newspapers 
were confiscated, and the evening papers announced that the 
Constitution was abolished, the Assembly dissolved, and thatthe 
country was under Martial Law. The Constitution had worked 
badly, and the Assembly, elected in January this year, 
had been in a state of deadlock owing to the violence of the 
Communist members who, on August 3rd, are said to have 
gone in a body to the Government and ordered them to 
withdraw their legislation. Apologists for the Communists 
tell us that the Greeks are too corrupt to be able to work 
Communism, but the Russians are very corrupt, and they 
have nevertheless instituted a sort of Communist state. The 
Greek Dictator is General Metaxas, but it is certain that he 
will work in conjunction with King George. The latter is 
said to have chaffed the parliamentarians who appealed to 
him after the coup d’état to re-instate the Constitution, saym 
that he had waited eight months for Parliament to do worl 
necessary for the welfare of Greece, and that now he saw he 
must himself take action. Since she cannot govern herself, 
Greece is fortunate in having a King who will take the immense 
responsibility of ruling over her. 
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On December Ist, 1934, Kiroff, one of the gangsters in power 
in Russia was assassinated. This murder made a great im- 

pression on his colleagues who do not at all 
dae desire to quit a world out of which they have 
hurried so many thousands of their fellow creatures. There 
was a great stir in Russia, an unknown number of people 
were deported to farthest Siberia, the guards round Stalin 
were increased. No further murders of Russian rulers occurred. 
Suddenly, last month, it was announced that a public trial 
was going to be held on August 19, the first since that of 
the British engineers some years ago. Justice is non-existent 
in Russia nowadays, having gone the way of other elements 
of civilisation. Trials in public are therefore held for a 
purpose. This one appears to have been staged to intimidate 
would-be counter-revolutionaries, as the trial of the British 
engineers was held to frighten workmen who broke tools. 
The accused were Zinovieff, Kameneff, Sokolnikoff, Tomsky, 
Bukharin and eleven others of taking part in terrorist plots, 
the organiser of which is said to be Trotsky, Stalin’s former 
rival. As Trotsky prudently lives in Norway, he could not 
be called. Those who had been in Russian prisons and who 
were called, broken by heaven knows what savagery, con- 
fessed. The fiery Zinovieff, comrade of Lenin, once the 
organizer of Bolshevism, and the former all powerful 
Kameneff, both acknowledged guilt. They had never shown 
mercy and they evidently expected none themselves. Wit- 
nesses were heard who stated that they had received money 
from the German secret police, the Gestapo, in order to 
assassinate Stalin and create disturbances in Russia. Very 
likely. The German pot objects to the Russian kettle. 
Zinovieff had been a German tool in 1917 when he and Lenin 
were sent through Germany together to create a Russian 
revolution. The men who have seized power in Russia 
and Germany have great points of resemblance. They are 
completely ruthless and wholly without scruple. Hitler 
is the cleverest of these. He has managed to make himself a 
god to the people he is destroying. 


Tue Anglo-American Society called The English-Speaking 
Union is a body which has, no doubt quite unintentionally, 
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been misleading people in this country for years as to feeling 
in the U.S.A. towards Great Britain. In America it cuts 
No Alliances ! very little ice. On August 7 this body of 

well-meaning people received the American 
Ambassador as principal guest at a garden party at Capes. 
thorne in Cheshire, and there heard from His Excellency some 
valuable truths which British advocates of an American 
Alliance would do well to consider, for they represent American 
opinion. After compliments about the valuable work of the 
Society which he was addressing, and of which he is a member, 
he warned his readers that while ‘“‘ a friendly comprehension 
and understanding between the U.S.A. and Britain” was 
desirable 


“they must realise, however, that these efforts applied only to culti- 
vating a friendly understanding and comprehension. So far as he knew, 
no one there contemplated the possibility of any form of political alliance 
between Great Britain and the United States constituting an obligation 
upon either country. He was sure no one in the United States, and, 
so far as he knew, no American citizen anywhere, advocated or con- 
templated the possibility of any such form of alliance between the 
United States and any other country ; and nothing had been said by 
any responsible American citizen that could be so construed, except 
through misquotation or misinterpretation, whether intentional or 
unintentional.” (Zimes Report; our italics.) 
and Mr. Bingham underlined his very downright statement 
by adding that, “The people of the United States were 
united, fixed and resolute in their determination to avoid any 
form of commitment anywhere which would draw them into 
war.’ As there can be no value in any alliance which does not 
in the event of war include military support, this speech finally 
disposes of a widespread British delusion. We owe a debt of 
gratitude to Mr. Bingham for his salutary frankness. He 
has performed a great service to this country by his straight- 
forward speech ; we can only hope that the Cabinet Ministers 
and the able Editors who have for years fostered the illusion 
that an Anglo-American Alliance was possible will take note 
of this official pronouncement on the subject. 


Tue trade returns for July were published last month. They 
show the considerable increase of £3,642,473 in export goods 
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over the returns of July, 1935, and an increase of over a million 
in re-exports. This advance in our export trade is almost 

entirely due to the sale of manufactured articles, 
Better Trade and it is in spite of the fact that, owing to our 
Employment  Prodigious folly in the Abyssinian affair, we ex- 

ported £150,000 less coal this year than last. 
Machinery, vehicles, textiles and iron and_ steel goods 
are all up. But if we may be encouraged by the 
increase in our exports, we should get down to a better under- 
standing of why our imports have risen. These, in July 
this year, were up by seven millions compared with 1935. 
Half this sum was for increased raw materials, but the other 
half needs our attention ; it is partly accounted for by rising 
prices, but a million and a half more was paid for dairy 
produce. Where this was spent in the Empire all is well, 
but much of it went to foreign countries who are still encour- 
aged to depress our farming industry. ‘‘ When we buy from 
abroad,”’ said a great American, “ we get the goods; when 
we buy at home we get both the goods and the money.” 
For the sake of our premier industry, agriculture, for our 
future security and above all for the preservation of our 
people in the healthiest of all occupations, we should see to 
it that this figure of £1,500,000 per month spent on foodstuffs 
abroad is greatly diminished in future in regard to foreign 
countries. The natural corollary of better trade is better 
employment, and we note that the unemployed have fallen 
in numbers to a little over a million and a half. This is still 
a formidable figure, but it is one that the government’s re- 
armament plans are rapidly reducing. In July, 1935, over 
40,000 persons in the iron and steel manufactures were 
unemployed. In July, 1936, 28,409 was the figure. In 
shipbuilding the drop has been from just under 63,000 to 
slightly over 45,000. The present figures are the best for six 
years. They are due to the more rational policy of pro- 
tection and defence introduced tardily and after much 
suffering. 


WE call our readers’ attention to a letter by Lady Bathurst 
in this number. In it she gives an illustration drawn from 
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personal experience of a very curious phenomenon of the 
present day. We have a million and a half of unemployed 
and yet there is a great shortage of domestic 
servants. A calculation was recently made 
that this shortage ran into six figures and the 
advertisement columns of London and provincial papers 
would seem to bear this out. On one day in July, a well-known 
servants’ agency advertised for no less than 80 kitchenmaids, 
The Times recently opened its columns to correspondence 
suggesting remedies for the shortage. But the remedies 
proposed (double shifts and such) were not within the means 
of ordinary householders. Lady Bathurst, in drawing atten. 


Unbalanced 
Employment 


tion to the matter, speaks of the immense amount done for . 


the unemployed by the Government and the charitable. 
Is there any connection between the money spent in this way 
and the shortage of domestic servants ? Similarly, have the 
various doles, charities and relief works stopped recruiting 
for the Army? We know from statements of Mr. Duff 
Cooper and other Ministers that recruiting is bad and that 
both the regular army and the Territorials are greatly under 
strength. It seems appallingly wasteful for us to keep men 
and women in discontented idleness when there is wholesome, 
well paid work for both available. But this is the situation 


we find ourselves in; it may be useful to consider how un. | 


employment has reached so unbalanced a condition and to 
study the current phases of fashion, which have prevented 
boys from joining the Army and girls from entering domestic 
service. 


Tue Army and domestic service may be said to have become 
unfashionable in recent years. This may partly be accounted 
for by the fact that the old relationship 
between the classes has been broken by the 
impoverishment of estates and the movement 
to the towns. The classes do not know each other as they 
once did and it is only in the fighting services or in domestic 
life that there is any longer that close touch between the 
wealthier and the poorer classes which was formally universal. 
This touch, with the understanding and sympathy which 
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it engenders, is a very valuable element in our national life, 
but it is an element which is not approved of by the theory- 
driven individuals who so largely staff Government and 
Municipal offices and the schools. Teachers are very often 
responsible for the anti-domestic bias of the girls in schools. 
They have a misty idea that to be a “ cleaner ” in a County 
Council building is more dignified than to be a housemaid in 
private service, and they vaguely feel that if they can dry up 
the supply of domestic servants they will have disconcerted 
and discommoded “the rich.” In regard to the Army the 
teacher’s bias is even stronger. Here the propaganda cannot 
pretend that serving in the Army is not public service, so the 
matter is differently urged and takes the form of pacifism. 
Teachers in our schools absorb the stuff supplied to them from 
Germany through the medium of the wealthy “ peace ”’ 
societies in England. They do not know that it is part of the 
German military campaign to keep England weak by dis- 
armament. They do not know that the “ conquest of the 
world by the Germans ” (Mein Kampf, page 315) is the aim 
of Herr Hitler. But they do believe that if money is spent on 
arms to defend England that education may have to be more 
economically managed, and that this may lead to some 
reduction in their numbers or some cessation of the school 
building craze. Human beings are largely guided by self 
interest especially where, as in the case of many of the 
teachers in Government employment, they have largely 
divested themselves of patriotism. In the end, Ministers 
are to blame. When they once more encourage patriotism 
among our teachers it will flourish again. When it does we 
shall get recruits for our Army, and good sense having returned 
to our schools, the sisters and sweethearts of the recruits 
will once more train themselves to be wives and mothers in 
domestic service. 


A QUESTION was recently asked in the House of Commons 
on the subject of Japanese-Australian trade. It illustrates 

: the point of view of a group of young Members 
nie Toate of Parliament who are following in Joseph 
Chamberlain’s footsteps, and who desire to see the Empire 
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strong and united. The question was asked by Mr. Patrick 
Donner, and was to the effect that as Australian goods were 
being restricted from entering Japan because the Australian 
Government had declared that it intended ‘‘ to maintain the 
Australian market for British goods,” will the President of 
the Board of Trade “ take steps to reduce imports from Japan 
into this country until Japanese discrimination against 
Australia ceases ?”’ The answer was typical of the anti- 
Imperial attitude of this so-called National Government. The 
fact was not denied that Australian goods in Japan were 
suffering from Japanese discrimination because British goods 
were preferred in Australia, but 

The question of making representations to the Japanese Government, 

or taking other steps in regard to this matter, is one for His Majesty’s 

Government in the Commonwealth of Australia. As my right hon. 

Friend has already stated, His Majesty’s Government in the United 

Kingdom fully recognise the value to United Kingdom trade of the 

recent revision of the Commonwealth duties on textiles. 

Mr. Donner: “ Is not this an opportunity of intimating that action 
taken against any part of the Empire is action taken against the 
whole ?” 

Mr. Donner has shown before now that he has the root 
of the matter in him. Every part of the Empire should react 
to an attack on any member of the great confederation. 
Australian papers please take note of the fact that a growing 
mass of British opinion wishes to see the different parts of 
the Empire stand together. 


THROUGH all the changes brought by modern industrialism 
and swift locomotion the country village has hitherto held 
_ its own. It has been greatly injured by the 
of the Village impoverishment of the squirearchy and by the 

amalgamation of benefices. In many places, 
with the Manor House dismantled or let and the clergyman 
no longer resident, the only focus of village life has been the 
school. The implacable officials who order the ways of 
education in this country have now decided that this village 
stronghold is to be attacked. The Bishop of Gloucester 
wrote recently to The Times to warn the public of what is 
happening in the matter of destroying country schools. 
This is the process he describes. The managers of some 
schools arrange to move the older children to another parish 
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ortoa town. This sometimes leaves fewer than 30 children 
in a school. The local educational authority then steps in 
and closes the school. 


“ Now that, I believe, does a great deal of harm to the village, 
and is very bad for the younger children. It may be quite reasonable 
that boys and girls of 12 and 13 should walk or be driven some miles to 
school, but it is quite another thing with infants of five, or six, or seven. 
And I am sure that this policy is very unwise. It is also bitterly 
resented. I have had to attend meetings in country villages where 
the closing of such a school is discussed, and it is obvious that it gives 
very great distress to the mothers, who, naturally enough, do not like 
their very little children to be taken away from them for the whole day. 

“It is stated that this is done in the interest of economy. It is 
really hard to believe that, as it is never possible to see any signs of 
economy in the present administration of education. This county, 
I believe, proposes shortly to spend about £1,000,000 on new schools. 
It really seems to be part of the megalomania which at the present 
time is affecting the educational development of this country.” 


Megalomania is the right word. The Bishop of Gloucester 
ended his letter by saying that he believed that from an 
educational point of view “ the closing of these small schools 
does a great deal of harm.” 


FURTHER correspondence supported the Bishop, the Rev. 
Desmond Brittain, writing as a teacher with 23 years experi- 
: ee ence, said that the closing of any village 
school— 


“may be utterly disastrous to village life. The joining of benefices 
robs many villages of a resident parson. The breaking up of estates 
and the lure of urban amenities is robbing the villages of the Iscal 
gentry. To-day the highly qualified schoolmaster or mistress carefully 
chosen for rural conditions may well be the only safeguard between a 
community and a very real barbarism.” 


Another correspondent spoke of the gradual departure of 
families from cottages remote from the new schools, as 
parents cannot tolerate the removal of young children. 
A gradual drawing away of life from the village is occurring 
where the school is closed. The harm done to the nation 
and to family life by the constant effort on the part of Govern- 
ment and County Authorities to get people away from rural 
surroundings into the orbit of the towns can be seen in many 
districts. We know that the teaching of local patriotism 
is looked on with dissatisfaction by those who want to weaken 
the love of home and country. Is this affair of closing schools 
part of the anti-nation campaign, or is it pure imbecility ? 
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As we were going to press last month, the news came of the 
death of the grand old man of South Africa, Sir Charles Crewe, 
who, coming of an English family displayed al] 
the highest qualities of his race in the land of his 
adoption. The son of Captain F. Crewe, of the 
17th Madras Infantry, born in 1858, Charles Crewe ran away 
from home in 1878 and sailed for Capetown, joining the Cape 
Mounted Rifles, the fine body of trained and armed police which 
in those days kept order in the huge native areas of Cape Colony, 
With this corps he saw active service in the Kaffir and Basuto 
wars. This military period was followed by civil life : farming 
(he married into a land-owning family), management of a 
Rand mine and a share in a newspaper. After gathering the 
wide experience thus briefly described Crewe went into politics, 
his newspaper being a useful asset to his party, then led by 
Sir Gordon Sprigg. He entered Parliament in 1898, having 
brilliantly reorganised the British party in his own Eastern 
Province district. The year after, the Boer War commenced 
and Charles Crewe raised and commanded the Border Horse. 
After the war was over he devoted himself to politics, sitting 
in Parliament until the Great War, when he became a 
Brigadier-General and commanded the British and Belgian 
Allied Forces in the Tabora Campaign—an admirably led and 
equipped expedition. Always a strong Imperialist, Crewe 
saw with infinite regret the gradual weakening of British ties 
with South Africa after 1922. He himself stood for a strong 
Empire policy and for a sound native administration, and 
with his newspaper, The East London Daily Despatch, always 
advocated equal rights for all civilised men. He, therefore, 
opposed with his whole strength the illiberal and retrograde 
native policy pursued by the Smuts-Hertzog party and with 
his powerful paper strongly supported the Dominion (the 
British) party led by Colonel Stallard. The last years of 
Sir Charles Crewe’s life were devoted to the promotion of 
British settlement in South Africa. He founded and sub- 
scribed liberally to the 1820 Memorial Settlers’ Association. 
This brief sketch can give no picture of this wise and brave 
Englishman, who worked for the country of his adoption 
with his whole might. 
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LET US FACE FACTS 


By Rupyarp KIPLING 


(This address, delivered to the Royal Society of St. George on May 6, 1935, 
and given here by permission of Mrs. Rudyard Kipling, contains the very 
essence of understanding, and deserves the close consideration of all our 


readers. | 


I am, unfortunately, a producer of fiction; but outside 
office hours I plead guilty to an interest in facts. Will you 
allow me just to run through a few facts which may be of 
interest to our England of to-day ? 

First, let it be granted that when men are dead, they 
cease to live, and, as Solomon says, “neither have they a 
portion any more for ever in anything that is done under 
the sun.” 

Great Britain’s quota of dead in the War was over eight 
hundred thousand when the books were closed in ’21 or ’22. 
It would be within the mark to say that three-quarters of a 
million of these were English. Furthermore, a large but 
unknown number died in the next few years from wounds or 
disease directly due to the War. There is a third category of 
men incapacitated from effort by the effects of shock, gassing, 
tubercle and the like. These carry a high death-rate because 
many of them burned out half a life’s vitality in three or 
four years. They, too, have ceased to count. All these 
were men of average physique, and, but that they died 
without issue, would have continued our race. The selec- 
tive elimination of so many men of one type, and their 
replacement by so many persons of another type and their 
children, led to an extensive revision of all standards of 
English thought and action. 

Now, there were a number of persons who, for various 
motives, had dissociated themselves from the War at the 
outset. These, however, were all able to answer to their 
names at the close of hostilities and to rejoin the national 
life with a clear field before them. Still they were not happy. 
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There is a necessity laid upon man to justify himself to himself 


himself. Our initial errors, as we all know, are trivial. It ig 
what we say and do to prove to ourselves that our errors were 
really laborious virtues which build up the whole-time hells of 
this life. So it was in exact accord with human nature that, very 
shortly after the War, a theory should have sprung up that the 
War had been due to a sort of cosmic hallucination which had 
infected the nations concerned with a sort of cosmic hysteria, 
This theory absolved those who had not interested themselves 
in the War and, by inference, condemned those who had; 
thus supplying comfort and moral support where needed. 
Naturally, the notion bore fruit. For this reason. 

Most children and all nations, when they have hurt them- 
selves, instinctively run indoors and ask to be told a pretty 
tale. So it was with us, and so to us, too, a tale was told, 
(You may remember we were all a little fatigued at the time.) 
The special virtue of our tale was that its moral bases were 
as inexpugnable as the most upright preceptress could desire. 
Here they are :— 

All pain—whether it come from hitting one’s head against 
a table or from improvising a four years’ war at four days’ 
notice—is evil. All evil is wicked. And since, of all evils, 
war gives the most pain to the most people, wickedest of all 
things is war. Wherefore, unless people wish to be thought 
wicked, they must so order the national life that never again 
shall war in any form be possible. 

Granted the first premiss, the rest of the reasoning is 
unanswerable—on paper. But why the entire commination- 
service should have been addressed by ourselves to ourselves 
is a little obscure. For if ever there was a converted nation 
since the days of Saint Augustine, it was us. A little later— 
in ’22 or ’23—on the heels, you might say, of Rachel mourning 
for her children—our electorate was enlarged by the 
enfranchisement of all Englishwomen over twenty-one. 

This gave renewed impetus to our national ideal of an 
ever-rising standard of living and the removal of want, 
discomfort, and the accidents of life from the lives of all our 
people. To this end we built up, and are now building, 
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gigantic organisations to control and handle every detail of 
those lives. But for reasons which I shall try to show we 
chose—we chose—not to provide that reasonable margin of 
external safety without which even the lowest standard of 
life cannot be maintained in this dangerously congested 
island. 

The world outside England had other preoccupations. 
Like ourselves, it had dealt—had been compelled to deal— 
with an opponent whose national life and ideals were based 
on a cult—a religion, as it now appears—of war, which 
exacted that all his nationals should be trained at any cost 
to endure as well as to inflict punishment. In this our 
opponent was excusable. He had won his place in civilisa- 
tion by means of three well-planned wars waged within 
two generations. He had been checked somewhat in his 
fourth war, but soon after the close of it—in ’24 or ’25— 
seemed to be preparing for a fifth campaign. 

In this, also, our opponent was excusable. His path was 
made easy for him. Stride for stride with his progress towards 
his avowed goal, we toiled, as men toil after virtue, to cast 
away a half, and more than a half, of our defences in all three 
elements and to limit the sources of their supply and renewal. 
This we did explicitly that we might set the rest of the world 
a good example. That the rest of the world—down to little 
uneasy neutrals who had seen what can happen to a neutral 
at a pinch—was openly or furtively trying to arm itself 
against whispered eventualities had nothing to do with our 
case. It was laid upon us to set the world an example, no 
matter at what risks. And we did. 

For several years—more than ten, I believe—our respon- 
sible administrators dwelt, almost with complacency, on the 
magnitude of the risks we were running, and on our righteous- 
ness in running them, and through all those years our people 
were made to appear as if they loved to have it so. But 
through all those irrecoverable years a large part of the 
world outside England had not been idle. 

To-day, State-controlled murder and torture, open and 
secret, within and outside the borders of a State; State- 
engineered famine, starvation and slavery as requisite ; 
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State-imposed godlessness, or State-prescribed paganism ; are 
commonplaces of domestic administration throughout States 
whose aggregate area is between one-fifth and one-fourth of 
the total land-surface of the Eastern hemisphere. These 
modern developments have been accepted in England without 
noticeable protest even from quarters usually quick to protest. 

Nevertheless, the past year or so has given birth to the 
idea that our example of State-defended defencelessness has 
not borne much fruit, and that we have walked far enough 
along the road which is paved with good intentions. It is 
now arranged that, in due time, we will take steps to remedy 
our more obvious deficiencies. So far, good; but if that 
time be not given to us—if the attack of the future is to be 
on the same swift “ all-in”’ lines as our opponents’ domestic 
administrations—it is possible that, before we are aware, 
our country may have joined those submerged races of history 
who passed their children through fire to Moloch in order to 
win credit with their Gods. 

And yet, the genius of our race fights for us in the teeth 
of doctrine! The abiding springs of the English spirit are 
not of yesterday or the day before. They draw from the 
immemorial continuity of the nation’s life under its own 
Sovereigns. They are fed by a human relationship more 
intimate and more far-reaching than any the world has ever 
known. They make part of a mystery as unpurchasable as 
it is incommunicable. 

One has but to look back over the last century of our past 
to realise how that Royal relationship set itself—through 
Mother, Son and Grandson—to consolidate and prepare for 
our future and to meet the hazards of our present. Three 
generations of our Ruling House have accepted whatever 
burden of responsibility, whatever merciless demand _ for 
effort, whatever of personal risk, the honour or the needs of 
their people laid-upon them. Each generation in turn has 
bowed the neck to unbroken sacrifice, devotion and patience. 

These things are assuredly not exhibited for the sake of 
example only. But they have come, by cumulative weight of 
virtue and toil, to create, to stiffen, and to inspire, the whole 
taken-for-granted fabric of sane and silent discharge of duty— 
both in the island and throughout our Empire—on which our 
destiny depends. 

That—behind and beyond all—is our strength and hope. 
It is in that hope that I ask you to drink to England and 
the English. 
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MARITIME STRENGTH 


SIGNIFICANT speeches, closely concerned with the “ honour, 
security and wealth” of the British Empire, have recently 
been made in both Houses of Parliament and elsewhere. On 
June 23 and on July 30, Lord Lloyd forcibly drew attention 
to the serious condition of our Merchant Navy, and in par- 
ticular to the desperate peril confronting it in the Pacific 
Ocean, where our shipping ‘“‘ was threatened with extinction 
by the action of a foreign Government ”’; this was, he said, 
“by no means an isolated instance of the plight to which 
British shipping had been brought by the operation of foreign 
subsidies.” 

In emphasising the precarious position in which Great 
Britain stands in regard to food supplies in time of war, Lord 
Lloyd said: ‘“‘ Every other country has a back door by 
which, if its ports are closed, it can be fed. We alone have 
no back door; close our ports or sink our ships and the 
people of this country would starve.” (Times, June 24). 
True it is that no other nation is as dependent as are we on 
the sea, and to many the absence of sea transport, for a space, 
would be merely an inconvenience, not a tragedy. Lord 
Lloyd’s motion was supported by Viscount Bledisloe, who 
criticised the Government for concentrating on the affairs of 
foreign countries to the exclusion of the “ vital issues which 
materially affect > Imperial defence and Empire trade. 

Imperial defence and Empire trade are, now as in the past, 
justly treated as one problem. If we go back more than two 
hundred years we find the same sentiments included in an 
address from the House of Lords to Queen Anne: ‘It is a 
most undoubted maxim that the honour, security and wealth 
of the Kingdom depend on the protection and encouragement 
of Trade, and the improving and right managing of our Naval 
Strength. Other Nations, who were formerly great and 
powerful at sea, have, by negligence and mismanagement, 
lost their trade and seen their maritime strength entirely 
ruined. Therefore we do, in the most earnest manner, beseech 
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Your Majesty that the Sea Affair may be always Your first 
and most peculiar care.” In 1708 it was realised that the 
‘* protection ” and “‘ encouragement ”’ of Trade marched hand 
in hand. So it does to-day. In speaking to the motion 
referred to above, Lord Melchett is reported to have said: 
“Command of the sea by the British mercantile marine was 
as vital as command of the sea by the Navy ” (Times, June 24), 

This is true. It was by the sea our Empire came into 
being ; it is by the sea our Empire is maintained ; if we fail 
to appreciate the value of the sea our Empire will perish, 
If, therefore, we are to exist, we should not neglect the “ Sea 
Affair,” commonly called ‘Sea Power,” and we should 
not fail to remember that the very foundation of that 
sea-power, or power derived from the sea, is in our Merchant 
Navy. 

Of what use the Royal Navy, the Army or the Air Force, 
if we cease to be able to import food and raw materials in 
safety, and with regularity ? Physical defence is useless if 
the people in our midst die of starvation. All our defence 
forces co-operate, each in its own particular sphere, to render 
the seas safe for our merchant vessels. If the defence forces 
constitute the structure of the edifice of Empire, the Merchant 
Navy constitutes the foundation. It is now common know- 
ledge that strenuous efforts are being made to repair the 
“structure,” the ravage of which, in recent years, was due 
partly to neglect, but mainly because successive Governments 
have been influenced by the effect, on a gullible public, of the 
vapid outpourings of Pacifists who, from platform and pulpit, 
persuaded the people to support a policy which The National 
Review and its patriotic and far-sighted contemporaries have 
never ceased to point out would lead to loss of British prestige, 
to world unrest, and, possibly, to war. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, there still exist, within our borders, those who seem to 
care nothing about war-clouds gathering, provided they can 
influence able-bodied men to refuse to make any attempt to 
defend their family, their country, or their King. Such 
unmanly, unpatriotic and un-Christian, teaching is given 
sufficient publicity to ensure a measure of self-notoriety ; 
which, possibly, is all that is desired. But, how much more 
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healthy it is to meet with such views as those expressed, at the 
Royal Empire Society’s Summer School, on July 28, by 
Mr. S. M. Bruce, High Commissioner for Australia. Mr. 
Bruce, fully realising that the defence of our Empire must be 
treated as an Imperial responsibility, and not an insular one, 
advocated a bigger contribution by the Dominion towards 
Empire defence. ‘In that common effort,” Mr. Bruce is 
reported to have said, “‘ we have all got to play our part. 
We have got to make as big a contribution as we can to the 
defence of the Empire. We are not a strength to the British 
Empire, we are a weakness to it, if we are not prepared to 
play our part, to shoulder our share of the intolerable burden 
thrust upon us. Only with a British Empire of that strength 
can I see any true hope for the future peace of the world.” 
(Morning Post, July 29). 

But when repairing the “ structure’ we must not neglect 
to repair the ‘‘ foundations ”»—the Merchant Navy—which is 
sadly in need of repair. A few figures, which appear in the 
current issue of Lloyd’s Register Book, will suffice to show 
how serious is the position. In 1914, Great Britain possessed 
41.6 per cent. of the steam and motor shipping in the world ; 
in spite of which we found, to our cost, that during the ensuing 
four years of war we required the services of hundreds of 
neutral merchant vessels to assist us in maintaining essential 
supplies. Further, we now have five million more mouths 
to feed than we had in 1914. In 1936, our merchant tonnage 
had dropped to 26.8 per cent. of the world’s tonnage—the 
actual tonnage reduction being nearly two million. In the 
same period the shipping of the United ‘States has been 
increased four-fold in tonnage, from about 2,000,000 to over 
9,000,000 tons, or from 4.5 per cent. to 14.7 per cent. of the 
world shipping. The merchant tonnage of Japan is two and 
a half times as great as it was in 1914; that of Italy has 
doubled, and France has increased her tonnage by about 
50 per cent. 

We see, therefore, that, among the leading nations, Great 
Britain alone has allowed her Merchant Navy to decline ; 
although no other nation is as dependent as we are on the sea; 
This dependence is not limited to tonnage ; we must consider 
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the personnel. The Merchant Navy is the Royal Navy's 
first line of reserve, and our position in 1914 would indeed 
have been serious if 16,000 of those splendid officers and men 
of the Merchant Navy and Fishing Fleets, men with a know. 
ledge of the sea, men endowed with sea sense and sea courage, 
had not abandoned their peace-time vocations to give service 
in the auxiliary forces of the Royal Navy. “It is doubtful 
now,” said Lord Lloyd on July 30, “‘ whether 1,000 could be 
found.”’ 

If attention had been directed to the “‘ foundations,” we 
would not now be witnesses of the distress caused by un- 
employment in the ranks of our seamen. Highly-trained 
officers of the mercantile marine are better employed at sea 
than hawking stockings from door to door ; and experienced 
seamen are more use afloat than propping up the wall near the 
docks, while eating out their hearts in idleness which they 
abhor. 

The stubborn fact must be faced that the present con- 
dition of our Merchant Navy is a danger not only to the 
prosperity, but to the security of the British Empire. The 
explanation that a reduction in world trade is responsible for 
the decline will not hold water. The reason for the decline 
is twofold—subsidies and navigation laws. Let us take one 
example of subsidies. For eight years State aid has been 
given for building, and running, fast vessels which sail under 
the Stars and Stripes. As a result American ships have been 
able to cut the rates down to a level at which no private 
company could compete without serious loss. It has been 
stated that one line of steamers, the Matson Line, received 
from the Postal Department of the United States, in a period 
of years, about £772,000 more than would have been its due 
if commercial payment had been made at the usual mail rates. 
It is small wonder that the Union Royal Mail Line, between 
Australia, New Zealand and San Francisco, has found it 
impossible to continue. Russian, Japanese, and Italian ships 
are also inflicting injury on our shipping, owing to a lack of 
any policy of protection to this important industry of ours. 

In addition to subsidies our ships have to compete against 
the comparatively low rate of wages paid in most foreign 
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ships; this, however, is a domestic matter and applies to 
many sources of trade apart from shipping. We hope no 
suggestion will ever be made to reduce the wages of our 
seamen, which are none too high. The employment of foreign 
seamen in British ships is, however, a matter which might 
exercise the attention of the authorities. 

Some foreign ships, especially those of the United States, 
have, owing to the navigation laws now in force, a great 
advantage over British ships. For example, the whole of 
the passenger and cargo trade between the coastal ports of 
the United States and the inter-Colonial trade between the 
American coast and Honolulu, is reserved solely for the ships 
of the United States. British ships are excluded from taking 
any part of this coastal, or inter-Colonial traffic ; while we 
make no objections to American ships competing freely 
against our own ships in the inter-Imperial trade from and to 
New Zealand and Australia ; or between the ports of these 
Dominions. The same state of affairs can be witnessed any 
day around the coasts of these islands. Foreign ships, some 
subsidised and some, although unsubsidised, costing less than 
ours to run owing to reduced wages, seizing our coastal trade, 
while our own ports and estuaries are crowded with ships 
rusting at their moorings. 

Meeting subsidy by subsidy must, obviously, in the long 
run, prove uneconomical, but may be necessary. An attempt 
has been made by the Government to save our tramp shipping 
from bankruptcy by the granting of a subsidy of £2,000,000 
last year, and again this year; but no help has yet, it is 
believed, been given to that vast mass of shipping which does 
not come in the tramp category, except the assistance given 
by the Government towards the expense of building the 
Queen Mary and her projected sister ship. 

The first Navigation Act was introduced by King Henry 
VII, when he prohibited the importation into England of 
Bordeaux wine in any vessel not owned by England. He 
also built four ships, of new design, strongly armed for defence; 
but they were designed, equipped, and employed purely as 
merchantmen. Two hundred years later the Commonwealth 
put a Navigation Act on the Statute Book far more ambitious 
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than that of Henry VII. It was enacted that no goods should 
be imported except in English ships, or in the ships belonging 
to the nation which produced the commodity required. This 
bold Act, being diametrically opposed to the Dutch principles 
of monopoly, had to be upheld by force. Ten years later, 
during the reign of Charles II, a further Navigation Act, 
framed to benefit British ships, was passed. The above 
examples show that Navigation Acts framed to benefit our 
shipping were in existence for centuries, and such Acts 
remained in force until the adoption of Free Trade in the last 
century, when the Cobden policy led inevitably to the aboli- 
tion of the Navigation Acts, by means of which far-sighted 
statesmen had built up, through the ages, the maritime 
greatness of the British Empire. 

It is not suggested that any benefit would accrue to us 
by such drastic measures as were found suitable five hundred 
years ago. But, to follow indefinitely the opposite extreme, 
and open all our waterways, all our ports, at home and 
overseas, to every nation without demur, without restriction, 
without guarantee that similar facilities would, for all time, 
be given us, was a grave risk. The risk was, however, 
accepted, and we now see the result. Navigation Laws, 
somewhat similar to those we imposed, have now been 
imposed against us, and they form an obstacle which our 
mercantile marine cannot, by its own exertions, overcome. 
It has been conclusively proved that we can no longer follow 
Free Trade policy without serious injury to our prosperity. 
‘“‘ Free Trade,” in regard to importation of merchandise, is 
dead ; but free trade in regard to the transport of that mer- 
chandise, is very much alive. The National Government 
faced up to the former ; is it too much to ask them to face up 
to the latter ? 

It should not be beyond the wit of man to find a solution 
to these difficulties, whereby our Merchant Navy can be given 
a square deal. Given fair competition, the greater proportion 
of the carrying trade of the world would be conducted by 
British ships, because no other nation possesses a Merchant 
Navy which has the reputation for efficiency and safety 
enjoyed by our own. 
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Four years ago the matter was brought before the Imperial 
Conference at Ottawa by the New Zealand delegates, yet 
nothing has been done, beyond referring the matter to the 
Imperial Shipping Committee. Imperial defence has been 
discussed at nearly every Imperial Conference since the war. 
At next year’s Conference it is inevitable that it will be in- 
cluded, and we hope that in the forefront of the discussions 
we shall find due consideration being given to the foundation 
of that defence. In his speech referred to above, Mr. Bruce 
stated that the question of Imperial defence was “ of equal 
interest to all.” The prosperity of our Merchant Navy is the 
most important part of that defence. If the Dominions have 
the advantage, as Mr. Bruce said, of calling “for assistance 
upon our sister nations inside the British Empire,” so has 
Great Britain an equal advantage in being able to call on the 
Dominions to assist in framing an Empire policy, which will 
give our splendid Merchant Navy a square deal. 

On behalf of the Government, the Marquess of Zetland 
stated that as soon as the report was received from the Im- 
perial Shipping Committee, ‘‘ it would be for the Government 
to consult the other Dominion Governments who were pri- 
marily concerned in the matter (of the Pacific Lines) as to the 
action which should be taken.” (Times, July 31). 

Any action, as opposed to a policy of drift, will be welcome ; 
but the matter, which is manifestly an Imperial one, is not 
confined to the Pacific ; the effect of subsidies and of Navi- 
gation Laws is felt in every ocean. 

J. E. T. Harper. 


{It should be mentioned that discrimination against British shipping 
is not only practised by foreign countries, the Union of South Africa 
_ subsidises Italian shipping to the tune of £150,000 a year.—Ep. N.R.] 
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GERMANY AND HER EASTERN NEIGHBOURS 


THE visit General Gamelin, Chief of the French General 7 


Staff, has just paid to Poland is profoundly symptomatic, 
and has deservedly attracted a considerable amount of 
attention. It helps to bring into the limelight the extremely 
complicated and dangerous problem of Germany and her 
eastern neighbours. Not that this problem had ever vanished ; 
indeed, it is omnipresent. But the Spanish tragedy, develop. 
ments in Greece, France’s difficulties, the Olympic games— 
in a word, a series of spectacular international events had 
tended to monopolise what little interest for foreign affairs 
the average Britisher can muster. 

One of the greatest triumphs of German propaganda is 
not only to have persuaded a vast section of opinion in this 
country that Hitler has saved the world from Bolshevism 
(a more ridiculous lie it would be hard to imagine !) but also 
that his relations with Germany’s eastern neighbours are 
solely his own concern. Time and again he has told Great 
Britain and France that he is quite prepared to join them in 
their various schemes for safeguarding peace in Western 
Europe provided that he is given a free hand on Germany’s 
Eastern borders. 

Thus Germany’s proverbial ‘‘ Drang nach Osten” has 
not merely been officially proclaimed by Hitler himself and 
his principal lieutenants, but it has been stressed and broad- 
cast in a quite unprecedented way. The early crudities of 
the notorious Hugenberg memorandum or of the Rosenberg 
plan have been replaced by a more subtle form of Nazi 
diplomacy, but the general objective of gaining possession 
over North Eastern and South Eastern Europe is pursued 
with undiminished energy. 

I have recently paid a long and instructive visit to some 
of the principal countries affected by Hitler’s threats and 
aggressive plans. Perhaps the most surprising thing I found 
there was the unanimity with which people in Sweden and 
in Denmark assume that they will be involved in the next 
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war—whenever it comes. It is nothing short of remarkable 
how the Swedes, who have been able to keep out of war for 
something like 125 years, have gone completely crazy over 
armaments. The question of national defence has become 
the most burning issue of the day, and caused the downfall 
of a highly successful and otherwise genuinely popular govern- 
ment. When asked who they are arming against, the Swedes 
like to say that apart from obligations under the Covenant, 
which make it imperative to possess an adequate military 
force, and apart from the German danger, one day they 
might be attacked by Russia. The old Russian bogey is, 
however, too manifestly absurd to carry much weight, and 
if Sweden considers herself threatened at all, it is obviously 
by Germany, and no one else. There are quite a lot of people 
there who think that in case of war the Germans would make 
a dead set not only at Sweden’s food supplies, but more par- 
ticularly at her iron ore, of which to-day they are the principal 
buyers. Paradoxically enough, the people who most voci- 
ferously claim bigger armaments are also those who view 
Nazi Germany in a fairly favourable light. But on the 
principle of the urgent need of re-armament there is no differ- 
ence of opinion. An anonymous donor, whose identity is 
well known, even presented the city of Stockholm with four 
anti-aircraft guns of the most modern type—just to draw 
attention to the ever-growing danger, he said. 

Denmark appears to have a much more serious cause for 
fearing Germany. In the first place, no German government 
—not even the socialists—ever accepted the Sleswig-Holstein 
position as permanent, and there has always been a certain 
amount of tension over this territory given by the allies to 
Denmark after the war. Since Hitler’s advent to power this 
tension has, of course, assumed entirely unprecedented 
dimensions. His principle of treating German national 
minorities in other countries as Nazi units under his own 
jurisdiction is too well known to require any comment here. 
What is less known is that the Germans have been buying 
up farms from impoverished Danish peasants across the 
border, and have thus considerably increased the strength 
of Hitler’s Nazi nuclei in the south of Denmark. Another 
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method invariably applied by Hitler in all the small states on 
which he has designs, is to create local Nazi movements where 
there are no German colonies to be used for the purpose, 
and to cause economic and political difficulties to the existing 
government so as to bring about a popular desire for an 
understanding with Germany. A clumsy experiment on 
these lines was attempted in Denmark, and it is to the credit 
of this intelligent and genuinely democratic nation that it 
failed. But apart from all this, the Danes have other reasons 
to fear Germany. Not only would Denmark be an ideal 


source of food supplies in case of war, but she could easily be | 


turned by an invading German army into a most useful naval 


and aerial base. Moreover, Denmark holds the key to the , 


Baltic sea, and as such—just as in their own spheres Belgium, 
Switzerland, Holland and Austria—has special international 
responsibilities. She has not only her own security to defend, 
but that of a whole group of adjoining nations. And she is 
highly vulnerable, having a huge coastline, and being as 
flat as a pancake. Small wonder the question of preparing 
for a possible war has acquired the utmost importance there, 
even though Denmark is the most peaceful country in the 
world, and together with its fellow-Scandinavians can claim 
to have been unique in carrying out its disarmament in the 
true spirit of the Pact. 

So much for the formerly neutral countries, which to-day 
consider themselves seriously threatened. As to the Baltic 
States, which were the scene of so much fighting in the last 
war, it is not surprising that they feel highly alarmed by 
Hitler’s threats to Russia. In the early stages of Bolshevism 
they had to fight against the Soviets and consolidate their own 
national independence. But when this struggle was over, a 
basis—first for quite correct, and of late even for friendly, 
relations between the Baltic States and Soviet Russia was 
found, and to-day neither side has anything to fear from 
the other. In the case of Germany, however, the position is 
very different. The Baltic countries consist almost entirely 
of peasants, who for centuries were exploited and ill-treated 
by an alien German aristocracy and bourgeoisie. Moreover, 
during the last war the Baltic provinces endured the scourge 
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of a German army of occupation. They have not forgotten 
yet the decrees signed “‘ Hindenburg” which treated them 
worse than cattle and imposed severe punishments for the 
slightest resistance to Germany’s systematic plundering of 
these regions. The Germans not only confiscated food sup- 
plies and live-stock (6,000 marks fine or six months’ imprison- 
ment for concealing a goose !), but ended up by introducing 
labour conscription and deporting some of the workers to 
Germany. It was in those days that the “ liberal’ German 
politician Gustav Stresemann at a huge meeting in the Berlin 
Philharmonic Hall declared : ‘‘ We must insist on the annexa- 
tion of the Baltic provinces. When the objection is raised 
that the majority of the population is not German, I answer : 
itis not an alphabet that determines the character of a country, 
but those that represent its culture.” 

Not much, it will be seen, differentiates the outlook of 
Stresemann during the war and Hitler in this so-called peace. 
Has not Goebbels stated quite clearly that “‘ the German 
Revolution of 1933 represents the first stage of a European 
Revolution as the result of which Germany will consolidate 
for herself a predominant position throughout the world ” ? 
The Baltic States can have no illusions as to their fate in case 
of absorption by Germany. Nor, for that matter, have the 
Poles any illusions as to the true character of Hitler’s feelings 
towards them. It has paid the Poles to accept what is pur- 
ported to be Nazi Germany’s friendship. They would have 
been fools to miss the unique opportunity of Hitler unilaterally 
surrendering Germany’s 15 years of violent opposition to 
Danzig and the Corridor without getting any real quid pro quo 
from Poland. On balance they benefited all round, since 
not only did they get from Hitler’s Germany what Republican 
Germany would not give them—namely, recognition of the 
territorial status quo—but by adopting an independent and 
vigorous foreign policy, more commensurate with their size 
and importance than used to be the case in the days of their 
French tutelage, they have moved into the front rank among 
European nations. “‘ Nic o nas bez nas ” (“‘ Nothing concern- 
ing us without us”’) became the guiding principle of their 
diplomacy ; at the same time they knew full well both the 
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German danger—notwithstanding assurances of friendship— 
and that the day of a renewed rapprochement with France 
would come. It is, I believe, an undisputed fact that they 
tried to get France to act over the Rhineland business, and 
were prepared to shoulder their part of the responsibility, 
The hesitation with which the French behaved over this— 
perhaps their last chance of putting Hitler in his place before 
he resorts to war—caused a legitimate setback to Poland’s 
desire for renewed close collaboration. But since there has 
been Danzig, when Poland was left face to face with Germany. 
At the moment Hitler does not seem anxious to complete his 
conquest of the Free City ; but one of these days he may decide 
to proceed one stage further. It is an uncomfortable situation 
for the Poles. Not only because of Gdynia, which is threat- 
ened, and the increased Nazi propaganda in Poland or the 
growing and deliberate ill-treatment of Polish minorities in 
Germany. It is an uncomfortable situation because the 
German bogey was quite useful in times of peace, but becomes 
most dangerous and unprofitable with the approaching 
chances of a war. 

There is nothing to be gained from siding with a defeated 
Germany, and there is nothing to be hoped for (except a 
mighty kick!) from a victorious one. Moreover, most con- 
veniently, the army which has taken charge of the govern- 
ment in Poland now, has always been pro-French. General 
Gamelin’s visit therefore came at an opportune moment. 
It means the reassertion of Franco-Polish friendship ; it 
means the resumption of close technical collaboration between 
the French and the Polish General Staffs; it also means 
credits or a loan to,bring Poland’s armaments up to a new 
high level. There are, of course, some serious obstacles— 
such as Poland’s foolish objection to the Franco-Soviet Pact 
and the dangerous issue of Poland’s attitude in case of a 
German attack on Czechoslovakia. These questions are of 
vital importance, but no doubt General Rydz-Smigly, the 
Polish generalissimo, will bring a satisfactory answer to the 
French when he visits Paris in a few weeks’ time ; the stage 
has been prepared for this, by no means unexpected, ‘‘ dénoue- 
ment.” Not Poland, not the Baltic or Scandinavian countries, 
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however, are aimed at by Germany’s “ Drang nach Osten ” 
policy ; they merely happen to be on the way, and are there- 
fore affected. But itis Russia Hitler is continuously threaten- 
ing and provoking ; Russia that the Germans have always 
wished to colonise; Russia they at once despise and fear, 
that they hate and yet are fascinated by. The old fight 
between Slav and Teuton has merely assumed a new form, 
and to-day Hitler likes to pose as the “‘ Herald in the Battle 
against Bolshevism”! This does not prevent Nazi Germany 
from going out of her way to do business with the Soviets, 
and of offering them again and again the most generous 
credits. But the fact remains that Hitler is openly threaten- 
ing Russia, and promises peace in the West if he is given a 
free hand against the Soviets. There are a certain number of 
people in this country, and even in France, who would not be 
averse to seeing Hitler start a war of this kind. Totally 
oblivious of the fact that Germany and Russia have no common 
border, and that Hitler would therefore have to walk through 
the territory of a number of willing or unwilling other states, 
these people appear to think that it would be quite a shrewd 
thing to canalise the ‘Furor Teutonicus”’ Russia’s way. 
Quite apart from any moral considerations, or the question 
of agreements (true, these are but fortresses with paper 
walls), the fact is that no one can say whether in case he were 
given a free hand in Eastern Europe Hitler would really limit 
himself to a crusade against Russia. “‘ Mein Kampf” states 
explicitly that Western and not Eastern Europe is to be 
attacked first. Hitler stresses again and again in that remark- 
able book of his, over the unexpurgated edition of which our 
politicians would do well to ponder, that a crusade against 
Eastern Europe comes last, and is to be preceded by the total 
destruction of France. 

It must be admitted that, logically speaking, this is a 
far more likely course of action too. After all, it might per- 
haps be technically possible by a short and superhuman 
effort to paralyze France’s nerve centre, wipe out her indus- 
tries, and thus render her an ineffective foe, while embarking 
on the Russian campaign. But the latter is bound to be a 
long-drawn and most exhausting affair. To begin with, 
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there are all the states mentioned in this article, that lie 
between Germany and Russia. Most of them would like to 
stay neutral as long as they can. But there is no doubt that 
not one of them would allow a foreign, 7.e., German army to 
march through their territory, and would fight a German 
invasion to their last drop of blood. ‘“‘We may not be 
able to stand up to the Germans alone,” a high Polish military 
authority told me in Warsaw, ‘“ but we could and would 
make it pretty uncomfortable for them. The time when we 
were militarily superior to them has gone. Yet it would 
cost them two million lives if they attempted to cross Poland.” 
The Baltic countries would probably go even further than 
that, and if attacked, not merely fight for their independence, 
but actually side with Russia. 

Assuming, however, that Germany were to triumph over 
Poland’s resistance and that of the Baltic countries, she 
would meet with the Red Army and the Russian air force. 

It is not within the scope of this article to discuss the 
fighting capacity of these two bodies, but they are generally 
assumed to be fairly powerful—especially the airforce. But 
even in the unlikely case that the Germans would rout them 
too, and would march victoriously as far as Leningrad or 
Moscow, or the Urals or the Black Sea (which I for one do not 
for a moment admit), it would still not mean the conquest of 
Russia. Napoleon’s retreat from Moscow is too familiar a 
chapter of history even for Nazi Germany to ignore. The 
frequently mentioned alternative of an attack on Russia 
through Czechoslovakia, with the object of seizing the 
Ukraine, would amount to much the same, I think. Not 
even if a German and a Japanese aggression were synchronized 
—and at the moment Russo-Japanese relations seem to have 
somewhat improved—could Hitler achieve the annihilation 
of Russia or cause as much dislocation as by the bombing of, 
say, Paris and London. All the odds seem to be in favour of 
a German aggression in the West, and not in the East. More- 
over, the experience of the last war has taught the Germans 
that victories of the kind they would expect in Eastern Europe 
are not commensurate with the effort they require. They 
are but trials of strength, or at best they open up sources of 
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supply—an important, but not a decisive factor. The decisive 
battles are never fought in a zone of secondary importance 
as North-Eastern or Danubian Europe needs must be. If 
victorious there, Germany would inevitably clash with 
Western Europe later, and that is where the real decision 
rests. 

All this does not mean that Germany’s eastern neighbours 
are safe. Far from it; and they are feeling quite legitimately 
alarmed. Their military, diplomatic and economic prepara- 
tions must continue with increased vigour. But they all look 
at France and Great Britain, and ask themselves what the 
two great Western Democracies are going to do. The picture 
they see is not encouraging, for both countries seem to have 
abdicated all their responsibilities, and appear quite unwilling 
or incapable of acting. And when for once—as a happy excep- 
tionm—a British minister says something which everybody 
knows to be correct and eminently sensible (Mr. Duff Cooper’s 
speech in Paris), they see him attacked both by his own party 
and the opposition. 

At the beginning of this article I mentioned the Olympic 
Games. Great Britain’s record there was hardly fortunate. 
It promptly resulted in a lot of people asking whether the 
old country had “ gone soft.’? But there at least we did win 
something. In the Olympic Games of international diplomacy 
the record is poorer still, but the public is not interested in 
that. While a strong and clear British foreign policy is an 
admitted factor of peace, our weak and ambiguous attitude 
over most of Europe’s vital issues to-day is having the most 
devastating effects. The complete collapse of England’s 
prestige on the Continent (and not only on the Continent) 
is bad enough. But the price this country will eventually 
have to pay for its uninterrupted succession of staggering 
blunders over the question of Eastern Europe is even worse. 
Must we wait till it is too late ? 

GEORGE SOLOVEYTCHIK. 
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LIMELIGHT has been thrown with dramatic suddenness on 
the Spanish political stage. The mutterings of civil strife 
which have been increasing in intensity during the last three 
years have burst into the roar of modern warfare. By sea, 
on land, in the air, the Spaniard of the 20th century is remind. 
ing the outer world that, however much his neighbours may 
change, his own character remains essentially unalterable, 
In 20th century forms he is repeating the tragedy of the 
Carlist wars, intensifying their savage brutality by the 
ruthless power of modern science. 

The match which kindled the fires of revolt was the 
assassination of Sefior Calvo Sotelo in the early morning of 
July 13th by men wearing the uniforms of the Guardias de 
Asalto (Government Police). Prior to that date, Spain re- 
sembled Europe in July, 1914, and the murder of this clever 
Conservative politician might be compared with the violation 
of Belgian neutrality by the Germans. The die was cast; 
and although the Government arrested all those concerned 
in the murder, the Right Wing elements could hardly fail to 
regard the so-called Liberal Cabinet as responsible for cutting 
short the life of their ablest spokesman. 

Actually the murder was the culmination of a savage 
vendetta between Fascist and Socialist gunmen which broke 
out after the victory of the Popular Front at the elections in 
February. The object of the assassination of Calvo Sotelo 
was to avenge the murder of Lieut. Castillo, who had been 
shot by Fascists on his doorstep a few days previously. Fas- 
cists were also responsible for Judge Pedregal’s death, and 
had attempted to kill Sefior Ortega y Gasset, the philosopher 
of the Republic, by placing a bomb in a basket of eggs. Such 
outrages dislocated social life, and the confusion was in- 
tensified by U.G.T. and C.N.T. strikes in nearly every industry. 
Sefior Azafia’s warning that it was high time Spaniards 
left off shooting one another was ignored by most of his 
countrymen. 
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Spaniards make bad losers. After the General Election in 
November, 1933, when Sefior Gil Robles’s Catholic Party 
became the dominant factor in the Cortes, the Socialists and 
Left Wing groups systematically pursued a campaign of 
violence, culminating in the “red” revolt of Asturias in 
October, 1934. Similarly, when the rebels of that movement 
became the “ Liberal Government” of February, 1936, the 
Right Wing elements, declaring that the elections had been 
“cooked,” and representing themselves as the only possible 
saviours of Spain from Communism, had recourse to the bomb, 
the pistol, and methods of terrorism. 

The Government and many of its English sympathisers 
would have us believe that the present revolt is a deliberate 
conspiracy of professional soldiers against a freely elected 
democratic parliament, and that the Rights—the “‘ Fascists,” 
as they are somewhat loosely termed by their opponents— 
were in no way provoked to take up arms. Yet the record 
of the Government’s acts—or rather of their omissions—from 
February to July hardly substantiates the latter assertion. 
Thirty thousand prisoners were released, among them ordinary 
criminals, land was openly appropriated by peasants, whose 
acts of confiscation the Government recognised “legally,” 
only because it was helpless to do otherwise. Churches were 
burned, and the perpetrators went unpunished. Sefior 
Azafia’s objective was the restoration of the Liberal anti- 
clerical principles of the 1931 Constitution, which had been 
tacitly ignored by the Lerroux-Gil Robles coalition. Although 
not himself a Communist, Sefior Azafia was supported in the 
country by Syndicalists, Unified Marxists, Trotskyites, Com- 
munists, and Left Wing Socialists. The clenched fist, the red 
shirt, the hammer and sickle, were the ubiquitous outward 
signs of these parties’ increasing strength. The assistance of 
these Left Wing groups was seriously embarrassing the 
Government, and it is possible that if the Army had not 
acted, the Cabinet might have been compelled to seek its help 
against the Communists. “‘ I have as much to lose from the 
possible advent of Communism as the honourable member 
has,” said Sefior Azafia in the spring, when taunted by a 
Conservative member with having Communist sympathies. 
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To the upper classes, the landowners and the officers of 
the Army, it seemed as though Spain was moving rapidly 
into the welcoming arms of the Russian bear. The revolt 
which the military officers decided to launch to prevent this 
contingency has, therefore, something of a religious crusade 
about it. ‘‘ The movement which General Franco and I are 
directing,” says General Mola, who commands the rebel 
army to the north of Madrid, “is not a selfish movement, or 
one for prestige . . . . Its object is to wrench out by the 
roots for ever all that represents the organisations and princi- 
ples of Marxism.” Although supported by royalists, it is not 
aiming at an immediate restoration of the monarchy, and, 
indeed, Don Juan, the Prince of Asturias, who is reported to 
have joined the insurgent camp at Burgos, was at once sent 
back to the frontier. In an interview with the Press, King 
Alfonso has denied that he is contemplating a return to 
Madrid. ‘‘ What is happening in Spain,” he said, “is purely 
a nationalist movement. The monarchy, in common with the 
Conservative parties, only desires a complete disappearance 
of the Left parties who have done Spain so much harm.” 

Carefully planned, the movement is perhaps the most 
formidable which has been made in modern times by adherents 
of an old régime against a government representing the 
principles of a revolution. Reported to be financed by Juan 
March, the tobacco king of Mallorca, it is no mere military 
pronunciamiento, such as regularly occurred every few years 
in the 19th century, nor is it a localised plot which can be 
suppressed as easily as the Sanjurjo uprising of August, 1932. 
It is a well-organised movement to destroy the present régime 
in Madrid, and to set up some kind of military dictatorship, 
not unlike the Fascist régime in Italy. Its chances of success, 
however, were considerably diminished by the premature 
outbreak of Lieut.-Col. Elitella at Melilla, who thus pre- 
cipitated the conflict and gave the Government a brief 
warning. 

Details of the insurrection were at first obscured by the 
conflicting broadcasts issued from the headquarters of the 
two combatants. But certain aspects of the situation have 
become visible to the outer world. The picture falls roughly 
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into five sections. First there is Spanish Morocco, entirely 
controlled by the insurgents. Morocco is the driving force 
behind the rebellion, and the pied-d-terre whence it was 
launched. Army officers with strong anti-Communist or 
monarchist sympathies control the Spanish Foreign Legion 
and native regiments of Moors. So long as General Franco 
can secure the safe transit of these troops from Morocco to 
Andalucia, it will be difficult for the Government to make 
any headway in the south. Until the Fleet and Air Force, 
which appear to be mainly loyal to the Government, can cut 
off Andalucia from the sea, reinforcements will continue to 
join the insurgents’ army in Southern Spain. 

It is interesting to observe the important réle which 
Morocco has played in influencing the destiny of Spain. The 
Visigothic kingdom of the eighth century collapsed before the 
Moors ; Morocco—or rather the defeat of General Silvestre by 
the Rifs at Anual in 1921—was the cause of the downfall of 
the pre-Dictatorship Parliamentary method of government ; 
again, the introduction of the Moors into Asturias was respons- 
ible for the quick suppression of the “‘ Red ”’ revolt of 1934. 
To-day the Moors were fully prepared to follow their officers 
against the Government, considering that since its victory 
in February, the Popular Front had treated them badly on - 
account of their share in the suppression of the 1934 revolt. 
Morocco may be said to be the first section of the Spanish 
scene. 

Andalucia forms the second section of the picture. Crossing 
the Straits of Gibraltar, the insurgents quickly captured a 
number of towns, including Algeciras, Cadiz, Cordoba, and 
Seville—their radio headquarters. Algeciras has been heavily 
bombarded by Government ships, but so far as one can learn, 
the anti-Government forces are strongly entrenched in the 
South of Spain. Malaga and the country roundabout have 
remained nominally in the hands of the Government, actually 
in the power of the proletariat, whose “ atrocities” are 
reported to have rivalled those of Barcelona. Otherwise all 
the South coast from a point a few kilometres west of Carta- 
gena to Huelva and the Portuguese frontier is in the contro] 
of the insurgents. 
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Synchronizing with the occupation of Andalucia, various 
outbreaks occurred in the chief garrison towns of Spain. In 
Madrid, which may be described as the third section of the 
picture, the rising in the barracks of La Montafia failed. 
This astonishing collapse was due partly to lack of assistance 
from the military camp and other Madrid barracks, but more 
especially to the refusal of the rank and file to obey their 
officers, some of whom committed suicide, while others were 
shot down by machine guns in the central courtyard. A yet 
more important factor contributing to the failure of the 
revolt in Madrid was the attitude of the Madrid populace. 
Over a hundred years ago, when Napoleon tried to make 
Spain a French dependency, the Madrilefios, old men, women 
and children, drummed the hated Gabachos—Frenchmen— 
out of the capital in much the same way as the Socialist 
“ militia,” assisted by women and girls of sixteen—“ our red 
Amazons,” a Madrid newspaper calls them—captured the 
barracks on the morning of July 20. The following day, 
armed in many cases only with old pistols and the crudest 
weapons, they ousted engineer troops from Guadalajara, and 
on the 22nd drove back (General Mola’s advance troops beyond 
Sigiienza, a picturesque hill town north-east of Madrid. To 
the south of the capital the rebellion was localised in Toledo. 
“The Spanish’ people, weak in official organisation, is un- 
conquerable in its heart,”’ said Sefior Azafia in a broadcast 
address. ‘“‘ We will be the slaves of nobody. ... A free 
and independent country—that is to say a republic—is what 
Spain desires to be and shall be.” 

For if the pronunciamiento is an old Spanish tradition, the 
levée-en-masse is yet clder. The soul of Spain has been 
roused. The temper of the people is on fire ; and no European 
mob is more ungovernable than the Spanish when it is fighting 
for the word which is so often on its lips, but which it 
understands so little—Zibertad. In every town where the 
insurgents declared martial law, the Socialists replied with a 
general strike. The two classes, nations one might call them, 
of Spain face one another in a terrible death struggle which 
will leave behind it a legacy of hatred, bitterness, and mistrust 
for many generations. 
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Barcelona composes a fourth section of the picture. Here 
again the revolt failed in its initial stages. General Goded 
surrendered, and the city fell almost at once into the hands 
of the extremists. The harrowing tales of incendiarism and 
atrocities in the Catalan capital make tragic reading. The 
many reports from eye-witnesses leave little room to doubt 
that nearly every church in Barcelona has been burned except 
the Cathedral ; that priests, nuns, and all suspected of Fascist 
sympathies, 7.e., amy person of standing, have been shot 
indiscriminately. The pretext for the burning of churches, 
apart from the usual statement that the Roman Church 
is a political institution with reactionary tendencies, and as 
such must pay the penalty, is that ‘‘ Fascists ” have used church 
towers as vantage posts from which to fire on the Govern- 
ment’s supporters. The red press also alleges that in Sara- 
gossa, a key town held by the insurgents, workers are being 
killed in masses. 

The Madrid Government’s position is delicate. It dare 
not interfere too drastically in Barcelona for fear of creating 
a split in the anti-Fascist ranks. So, for the present, that 
city is controlled by the Anti-Fascist Military Committee of 
Fifteen, on which the predominating influence is Anarcho- 
Syndicalism. 

The fifth section of the picture is formed by the North of 
Spain. At first the Government assured us that, apart from 
Saragossa and Valladolid, the north was “loyal.” Later 
news did not confirm their assertion, and it soon became 
evident that the Government was and is meeting with almost 
as strong resistance in the north as it isin the south. General 
Mola set up his headquarters at Pamplona in Navarre, then 
advanced to Burgos—the home of Spanish traditionalism, 
and the birthplace of The Cid. Here a provisional govern- 
ment was set up under General Cabanellas. It is natural that 
the Army should find strong support in the north, which, as 
at the time of the Carlist wars, is the traditional stronghold of 
Catholicism, and is, therefore, more partial to the insurgents 
than to the anti-clerical government in Madrid. But even in 
this region, where the influence of the Church is undoubtedly 
great, the peasants have attempted to resist the well- 
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equipped forces of General Mola. San Sebastian still remains 
in the Government’s hands, and up to the moment of writing, 
the coast line from Gijon to the French frontier is loyal to 
Madrid. (The rebels’ claim to have captured Santander has 
not yet been confirmed.) 

The chief objective of the insurgent armies is Madrid. 
Until the capital is under their control, the number of pro- 
vinces which they hold on paper signifies little. Madrid is 
the pivot of Spain. All roads and railway lines lead to the 
capital. Whoever occupies the city has the advantage of 
moving on “inner lines.” The aim of the rebels is gradually 
to encircle Madrid by two armies, the one advancing from the 
south under General Franco, and General Queipo de Llano, 
the other from the north under General Mola. <A connection 
between the two armies has been effected at Merida, to the 
south-west of Madrid, on the main road to Seville. But it is 
difficult to say how strong this connection is. 

Madrid is well defended to the north and north-west by 
the Sierra de Guadarrama. These granite mountains, 6,000 
feet high, scattered with huge grey boulders, or covered at 
intervals with pinewoods, form, together with the Sierra de 
Gredos, a solid wall 100 miles in length. So long as the 
Government troops can hold the insurgent army at bay 
here, Madrid is comparatively safe. This mountainous 
country lends itself to guerrilla warfare, at which the Spaniards 
have been natural adepts from the time of the Roman occu- 
pation to the Peninsular and Carlist wars. Up to the present 
the Government troops have succeeded in holding the main 
passes over the Guadarrama, the Puerto de Leon, and the 
Puerto de Navacerrada, leading to Avila and Segovia respec- 
tively. Due north of Madrid runs the road to Burgos, crossing 
the mountains at Somosierra, and here again Government troops 
are preventing the insurgents from making any further advance. 
The position in the Guadarrama is, in fact, a stalemate. 

The insurgents’ greatest chance of success would be a flank 
movement from the south-west either round the south-west 
‘corner of the mountains or from the province of Caceres. An 
advance from the latter district has been greatly facilitated 
by the insurgents’ capture of Badajoz. 
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At one time there was a fear that Madrid would be cut off 
from the fertile south-east provinces, and might thus be 
starved into surrender. The capture of Albacete, however, 
improved the Government’s position, since it opened the road 
to Valencia and the coast—the source of a large proportion 
of Madrid’s food supplies. 

It must be remembered that the longer the war continues, 
the more secure the Government’s position will become. The 
Madrid authorities have now had time to arm the “red” 
militia more efficiently, and to reorganize the Marxist force 
into disciplined brigades. The superiority which modern 
mechanised equipment gave the insurgents over the Govern- 
ment troops is being rapidly counterbalanced by the Marxist 
militia. The Government will be further strengthened by the 
new artillery which is reported to be in process of manufacture 
at Barcelona. 

Another factor which is assisting the Government is the 
lack of an outstanding insurgent leader. Sefior Calvo Sotelo 
has been murdered; young Primo de Rivera, son of the 
military dictator and head of the Spanish Phalanx, is—or was 
—in prison at Alicante ; General Sanjurjo, whose name had 
been put forward as a possible dictator in the event of the 
revolt succeeding, was killed in an air accident at the beginning 
of the rebellion, when flying from Portugal to Spain, and Sefior 
Gil Robles, who is at Lisbon, has lost much of his prestige 
with the Right since the defeat of his party at the polls last 
February. 

Further, when a military coup occurred in the time of the 
monarchy, such as the coup d’état of General Primo de Rivera 
in September, 1923, the insurgents could rely on the con- 
nivance, sometimes the active support, of the monarch 
himself. But to-day it is otherwise. There is no monarch in 
Madrid waiting to be “saved by the Army from the wiles 
of the politicians.”” The “ politicians,” in this case the con- 
stituted authority of the Government, themselves occupy the 
capital. 

The tragedy of the rebellion is that, unless it succeeds, it 
may conceivably bring about precisely that condition of 
affairs which it was the object of the military officers to 
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prevent, namely, a dictatorship of the proletariat. Trotsky’s 
prophecy that Spain would be the first country to follow 
Soviet Russia’s example stands a greater chance of fulfil- 
ment since the outbreak of the civil war than before it. Not 
only in Barcelona, but in Madrid, too, the Government are 
already faced with an armed mob clamouring for participation 
in the government. The inscriptions C.N.T. and F.A.I.— 
the letters of the Syndicalist and Anarchist organisations— 
cover the walls of public buildings in Madrid, while the letters 
U.G.T.—the Socialist Trade Union—are comparatively rare. 
The intellectuals who made the revolution of 1931 are, for the 
most part, disregarded, and the recent declaration signed by 
Ortega y Gasset, Menendez Pidal, and others expressing their 
support of the Government in its crisis, received little notice. 
Don Gonzalez Pefia, Socialist leader of the 1934 October 
rising, asserts that intellectuals are “‘ mere accessories to the 
revolutionary movement.” 

Whatever may be the result of the conflict now being 
waged, the failure of democracy in the land of the Don would 
appear to be indicated, and its replacement by a dictatorship 
of the Right or the Left a probable contingency. ‘‘ We 
cannot,” says Sefior Giralt, who after an interval of 24 hours, 
succeeded Sefior Casares Quiroga as Premier on July 19, 
“* forecast what course the people’s revolution may take after 
having helped the Government to defeat the military revolt.” 

The tragedy of the Republic has been to intensify the 
cleavage between the two component classes into which the 
country is mainly divided, and to crush the small middle 
section almost out of existence. Could these divergent 
elements ever have been reconciled ? Or is the individualism 
of the Spaniard so strong that toleration of the “‘ other man ” 
must always remain a distant mirage which Don Quixote can 
never reach? The intractability of the Spaniard is well 
illustrated by an inscription on a stone in the mountains 
recording how two Spaniards here killed each other fighting 
valiantly over a melon. If so small an object as a melon 
could cause the death of two Spaniards, is it surprising that 
larger issues have involved the slaughter of thousands of 
these Quixotic people ? 

PHILIP ROBINSON. 
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THE Government recently published its decision, concurrent 
with the recommendations of the Ullswater Committee, that 
the B.B.C. “ should refrain, as in the past, from broadcasting 
its own opinions ‘‘ by way of editorial comment upon public 
affairs.” Furthermore, the Government announced its 
intention of applying this restriction ‘‘to the publications 
of the B.B.C., as well as the broadcast programmes.” 

Not without significance, we may assume, came this 
official recognition of the fact, that the powers that be at 
Broadcasting House have definite political opinions of their 
own. The Ullswater Committee’s tactfully worded recom- 
mendation, with regard to restricting the dissemination of 
these opinions, represents a strong body of public sentiment, 
and could not be disregarded. But, as times and the Govern- 
ment go, unless Parliament and Press devote much closer 
attention to this important matter than it has hitherto 
received, it is extremely unlikely that the Government’s 
declaration of policy will amount to more than a pious 
aspiration. It will lie perdu in the Wait-and-See pigeon- 
holes of the ‘‘ National ”’ party, in company with the carefully- 
shelved question of the House of Lords and other unredeemed 
pledges. 

Almost coincident with the findings of the Ullswater 
Committee, and almost unnoticed by Parliament and Press, 
the B.B.C. (as if to show its appreciation of the threatened 
“sanctions ”’) introduced into its News bulletins a significant 
new feature. In order that the British public should be 
properly informed with regard to the proceedings of the 
League of Nation’s Council in the matter of Italy and 
Abyssinia, it despatched its own ‘‘ Observer,” a member of 
its News staff, to broadcast a summary of the situation from 
day to day from Geneva. It would be interesting to know 
whether this remarkable extension of the Corporation’s 
activities as a collector and distributor of news, was made, 
after consultation, with the Government’s knowledge and 
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consent, and, if so, by what process of casuistry can the 
Geneva Observer’s” comments on public and foreign 
affairs be regarded as anything other than the B.B.C.’s, and 
therefore—if the Government means what it says—in- 
admissible as matter for broadcasting. 

But the Government’s policy is, on the face of it, self- 
contradictory and unworkable. Imprimis, it is definitely 
absurd to say that the B.B.C. is not entitled to broadcast 
its own political opinions and at the same time to allow it 
to publish its own newspaper, dealing with every phase and 
aspect of public affairs. There are more ways of killing a 
cat than by skinning it, and, as every copy of The Listener 
shows, there are more ways of propagating the ‘‘ advanced 
Liberal ideas ’’ with which the Directorate of the B.B.C. is 
unmistakably identified, than by broadcasting them as the 
“editorial comments” of Sir John Reith and his bright 
young people. No one who listened to the cultured accents 
of its highly sophisticated ‘‘ Observer” at Geneva could fail 
to notice that his comments on the iniquitous behaviour of 
Italy and the plight of Abyssinia, although delivered with 
Martian detachment, were all, in fact, sicklied o’er with the 
pale cast of B.B.C. thought and persistently representative 
of opinion which, however fashionable at the moment in the 
best political circles, are nevertheless extremely distasteful 
to many of those who contribute to the B.B.C.’s exchequer. 
Moreover, if the B.B.C. can lawfully have its own observer 
at Geneva, why not also in Paris, Moscow and Berlin? If 
this extension of its already serious incursion into the business 
of journalism is to be permitted, it should at least be required 
that these comments on vitally important affairs, calculated 
to influence public opinion far more swiftly and widely than 
any newspaper, should never be anonymous. The public 
should know in every case whose is the voice which insidiously 
expounds the lines of thought which the B.B.C. selects for its 
edification, and be in a position to judge whether it is the 
voice of a thoroughly qualified and independent observer, 
or merely one of the bright harps which, in divers tones, 
repeat the themes that are nearest and dearest to the “ post- 
war” mind. 
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Even when the B.B.C.’s broadcast reports on current 
events have not been those of its own employés, the political 
tendencies of its Directorate have been sufficiently indicated 
in the selection of its “expert”? authorities, commentators 
and observers. Broadly speaking, where foreign affairs are 
concerned, these have usually been either exponents of the 
internationalist-pacifist school of thought, or Intellectuals 
of the superior type which looks with favour upon manifesta- 
tions of vigorous Nationalism in every country except their 
own. It would, I think, be difficult to exaggerate the 
influence on public opinion produced by cumulative mass 
suggestion of this kind, especially in the case of the younger 
generation. What you put into the school, or onto the 
platform, you get out of the State, and a generation which 
is continually nourished on the doctrines of our Joads, 
Beverly Nichols, Bartletts and King-Halls is not likely to 
prove a very present help to the nation in time of trouble. 

Consider, as a typical instance, the effect which the 
B.B.C. was permitted to exercise upon the public mind, by 
means of the weekly talks broadcast from Geneva by Mr. 
Vernon Bartlett, during the most critical phase of the Man- 
churian question. As I took occasion to point out at the 
time *, the strongly partisan opinions which Mr. Bartlett 
was then permitted, if not encouraged, to express, repre- 
sented, no doubt, the sympathies and antipathies of the 
leading spirits at the League of Nations Union, blissfully 
ignorant of Asiatic affairs. But the fact stands out clearly 
to-day against the melancholy record of that time, that the 
attitude adopted by the B.B.C., as evidenced by its choice 
of speakers, served, on the one hand, to stir up ill-feeling, 
to no good purpose, between England and Japan, and, on 
the other, to encourage the leaders of Young China in the 
deluded and dangerous belief that they might rely upon the 
League, led by Great Britain and supported by the United 
States, to put a check upon Japan’s forward policy in 
Manchuria. Mr. Bartlett’s talks, duly reproduced in The 
Listener, makes strange and painful reading to-day. As the 
result of his academic but dogmatic views on Asiatic affairs, 
* Vide “ Morning Post,”’ May 6, 1932. 
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reinforced by those of Sir Fred. Whyte, Professor Zimmern 
and other carefully-selected speakers, the B.B.C., without 


actually ‘“ broadcasting its own opinions by way of editorial | 


comment on public affairs,’ undoubtedly succeeded in 
creating a definitely anti-Japanese atmosphere on the Man. . 
churian question—obviously in violation of the terms of its 
Charter. 

At this point we may ask ourselves, how comes it that this 
public-utility institution, drawing its funds from all parties 
and pledged to neutrality in politics, can thus continuously 
display its sympathy with left-wing Liberalism ? The answer 
is, no doubt, to be found in the present fashion of things 
political, as set by the leaders of the ‘‘ National ’’ Govern. 
ment. If the principles and policies of the Conservative 
majority in the House of Commons carried anything like their 
fair weight with these leaders, if they had not been continually 
subordinated by Mr. Baldwin to the doctrinaire theories of 
Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, it would hardly be possible for the 
B.B.C. to select its chief soothsayers and oracles from the 
ranks of those for whom the idea of an Imperial policy for 
the British Empire is anathema. | 

It is not easy to prove, by specific instances, that the 
mentality which directs the mighty forces of our national 
broadcasting system is definitely biased, not only in its 
political attitude, but in its views on art, music, literature 
and economics, but anyone who studies the columns of 
The Listener can have no doubt about it. Take, for example, 
the front page of the number latest to hand, dated 
July 15th. Here you will find the first of a series of articles 
specially contributed by a number of “eminent men and 
women ”’ in which each engagingly forecasts his, or her, own 
obituary. The first list of these eminent persons supplies 
a very fair indication of the workings of the B.B.C. mind: 
its six names are H. G. Wells, George Lansbury, Bertrand 
Russell, Low, Edith Sitwell and Vernon Bartlett. Verily, 
“ by their fruits ye shall know them.” 

It would, of course, be foolish to expect that the Director- 
General of the B.B.C., being human, should have no political 
opinions of his own. Equally foolish to imagine that, as the 
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years of his dictatorship roll on, these opinions will not 

rmeate, in an increasing degree, the general atmosphere 
of the broadcasting service, and particularly on its educational 
side. Itis to Sir John Reith’s credit that, under his direction, 
the B.B.C. has achieved a high degree of technical and 
administrative efficiency, but the very efficiency and popu- 
larity of the service makes it all the more essentially necessary 
that it should play no part, direct or indirect, in politics, 
and above all, that those who direct it should not be permitted 
to influence public opinion in regard to foreign affairs. 

It was, no doubt, this aspect of the case which the 
Ullswater Committee had in mind, when framing their timely 
recommendations. It now remains to be seen whether the 
Government can be persuaded to take such measures as are 
necessary to make its proclaimed decision effective. In the 
region of domestic politics, it is evident that, so long as the 
B.B.C. is permitted to publish its own newspapers, the 
peculiar atmosphere which radiates from its Directorate will 
continue to make or mar the joys of British homes. But 
in the matter of foreign politics, it is evidently to the public 
interest, and it should be possible to lay down clearly, without 
further delay, a firm rule that, in reporting on differences of 
opinion or conflicts between foreign nations, the news or 
views broadcast should be confined to those of qualified, 
independent observers (preferably natives of the countries 
concerned) and that, in every such case both sides of the 
controversy should be fairly presented by speakers selected 
with such impartiality as human nature permits. 

J. O. P. Buanp. 


WE cordially welcome a new South African weekly paper, 
The South African Nation, published in Johannesburg, of 
which the first number appeared on August 8 with the 
excellent motto and programme “ A Square Deal for Every- 
body.” The South African Press, save for three gallant 
dailies, is almost as much muzzled as the Press in Germany. 
This new and forceful British organ should do much to 
tedress the balance. 
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In the two last issues of this Review I discussed aspects of 
Japan’s political and economic relations with Manchuria, 
Mongolia and China. As I recently spent several months 
in Manchuria as the guest of the Emperor, some account of 
my experiences and impressions during that visit may 
fittingly conclude this short series of articles. 

The invitation which led to this visit was an old-standing 
one. It dated, in fact, from 1930—a year before the famous 
“ Incident ” of September 18, 1931, which led to the collapse 
of Chinese rule in Manchuria and to the establishment of the 
new State. At that time the ex-Emperor of China was still 
a refugee in the Chinese “ treaty port’ of Tientsin, where he 
had lived a narrow, secluded and impoverished life since the 
spring of 1925. It was not till November, 1931, that he set 
out from Tientsin on his momentous journey to the north, 
where he became “ Chief Executive” of the new State 
(under a Chinese title which clearly signified that it was a 
temporary one), and subsequently, on March Ist, 1933, 
ascended the Manchurian throne under the new “reign- 
title’ of K’ang Teh. 

As it was repeatedly declared by the Chinese that he had 
been kidnapped by the Japanese and carried off to Manchuria 
against his will, it may seem unaccountable that he should 
have spoken to me of his forthcoming move to Manchuria, 
and should have invited me to visit him there, many months 
before he actually left Tientsin. The simple explanation is 
that the kidnapping story was wholly false, though it was 
one which even so perspicacious a body as the League of 
Nations Commission were expected to believe—if they did 
not, indeed, actually believe it. He had for several years 
looked forward with eager anticipation to the possibility of 
an eventual return to the old Manchurian home of his fore- 
fathers, and when the time came he went to Manchuria of 
his own free will, accompanied by, and under the protection 
of, the famous Chinese scholar and statesman, Chéng Hsiao- 
hsii, and his equally loyal and high-spirited son, Chéng Ch’ui. 


A VISIT TO THE EMPEROR OF MANCHOURIA . 
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For several reasons I was unable to carry out my intended 
visit to Manchuria till the latter part of last year—eighteen 
months after the Emperor had ascended his second throne. 
The principal reason for this delay was that, soon after his 
arrival in Manchuria, the Emperor had arranged a marriage 
between his eldest surviving sister and the grandson of 
Chéng Hsiao-hsii (who by that time had become his Prime 
Minister) and was anxious that the young couple should 
visit England—a country for which he has, or used to have, 
a high regard. I therefore remained at home in order to 
welcome and entertain them in accordance with the 
Emperor’s wishes. They spent fifteen months in England 
(where their first child, the Emperor’s first niece, was born) 
and returned to Manchuria, after a round-the-world tour, in 
1934. A further short postponement of my journey was 
occasioned by the Emperor’s state visit to Tokyo. 

I travelled last autumn by the C.P.R. route (and, therefore, 
under the happiest conditions both by sea and land) through 
Canada to Japan. While still at sea, but shortly before 
arrival at Yokohama, I received wireless messages of welcome 
from official and other Japanese sources. The Manchurian 
Embassy in Tokyo, under instructions from the Hsinking 
Court, had informed the Japanese Government of my expected 
arrival, with the result that I was received in Japan with a 
cordiality that was wholly unexpected. After I had extricated 
myself from a courteous, but embarrassing, host of pressmen 
and photographers who boarded the ship as soon as she 
reached the wharf, I was greeted by the Viscount Masayoshi 
Inaba, Mr. K. Tsutsumi of the Foreign Office, and two 
secretaries of the Manchurian Embassy, in whose company 
I proceeded at once by car to Tokyo. 

There I found that an elaborate social programme, 
extending over several days, had been prepared for me, 
which began with visits to Mr. Hirota (then Foreign Minister, 
now Premier) and to the Manchurian Embassy. During the 
next few days I was the guest of a large number of leading 
Japanese at a banquet at the beautiful Gajoen Restaurant, 
and of the Vice-Minister of Foreign Affairs, Mr. Shigemitsu, 
at a lunch-party at his official residence. At the banquet a 
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charming and characteristic Japanese compliment was paid 
me by one of my hosts, the well-known poet Kémei Okubo, 
who presented me with a four-lined Japanese poem, and also 
with a copy of a poem which he had addressed to the Emperor 
of Manchuria on the occasion of the enthronement. On 
another occasion I gave an impromptu lecture before the 
Society for International Cultural Relations. A Japanese 
translation of the lecture appeared later in the Society’s 
Proceedings. Among many other kind hosts during those 
few strenuous days at the capital was the Manchurian 
Ambassador, Mr. Hsieh Chieh-shih, at whose hospitable table 
I met my old friend, Mr. K. Yoshizawa (now a member of 
the House of Peers), who had been Japanese Minister at 
Peking in 1924, and to whose care I had consigned the fugitive 
Emperor towards the close of that year. 

Before leaving Japan I found time for brief visits to scenes 
which I had known and loved in days gone by, including 
Miyanoshita and Lake Hakone, overlooked by the superb 
mountain of Fuji, Kyoto, Nara, Beppu, the romantic valley 
of Yabakai, dear to Japanese poets and artists, and the 


famous Shinto shrine of Usa. At Moji I left Japan on the , 


last ‘“‘ lap” of my journey to Manchuria. 

To reach Japan I had crossed two great oceans, each of 
them as tranquil as a sheltered lake. It was not till I 
embarked on the narrow seas that divide north-western 
Japan from the Liaotung peninsula in southern Manchuria 
that wind and water turned savagely hostile. The O.S.K. 
Nekka Maru, pride of Japanese coasting steamers, had the 
ill-luck to run into the last and wickedest typhoon of the 
season. After a severe buffeting—the worst our experienced 
Japanese captain had met with in his sailor’s career—we 
arrived at Dairen, forty hours late. 

Before I could leave the ship I had to submit to the 
usual ordeal of photography (by flashlight, as it was late at 
night) and cross-examination by Japanese reporters ; after 
which I was free to greet the numerous Chinese and Manchu 
friends who had come to welcome me to Manchuria. Among 
them were messengers from the Imperial Household at 
Hsinking, who informed me that, in order to fulfil the 
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“programme ” already drawn up for me by the Foreign Office 
and the Household, it would be necessary for me to leave for 
the capital by the express train next morning. 

I travelled to Hsinking by the new “‘ stream-lined super- 
express train’ (so described in the advertisements), which 
had made its first run a few months earlier. The train bears, 
very worthily, the proud name of “ Asia,” and is as com- 
fortable and luxurious as any train known to me in Europe 
or on the American continent. The Japanese were naturally 
proud of the fact that the rolling stock was made in Japanese 
workshops and of Japanese or Manchurian materials. The 
distance by rail from Dairen to Hsinking is about 700 km. 
The journey now occupies 8} hours, but it is expected that 
when certain curves and grades have been adjusted, the speed 
will be much greater—probably 140 km. an hour. I made 
no note of the cost of a railway ticket—a matter which I 
was able to treat with cheerful indifference owing to the 
fact that I had been presented with a free first-class pass 
over the whole railway system of Manchuria for the period 
of my visit. 

At the station of Ssupingkai, which is about 90 minutes’ 
run from Hsinking, a reporter from a local Chinese newspaper 
boarded the train, and also a Chinese Secretary of the Man- 
churian Foreign Office (Mr. M. H. Ma). In their genial 
company I spent the last part of the journey very pleasantly. 
At Hsinking station I was met by many old friends whom 
I had known in Peking, and who in those days held various 
posts at Court in the Forbidden City. Among them were 
many Manchus, such as T’ung Chi-hsii, formerly a junior 
Secretary of the Imperial Household, now an officer of the 
Guard, and Ts’un Ch’i, a relative by marriage of the Imperial 
family. Foremost among the numerous Chinese present was 
the venerable Chéng Hsiao-hsii. He had lately resigned the 
Premiership, but still remained in the capital as a yuan lao 
or “ Elder Statesman,” in which capacity he was an honoured 
figure both at Court and in Government circles. With him 
were his son, Chéng Yii, and his grandson, Chéng T’ui-k’ai 
—the Emperor’s brother-in-law, who had been my guest in 
England. 
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The train arrived at 5.30 in the afternoon, and I wag 
informed that his Majesty had commanded that my first 
audience with him was to take place at the earliest possible 
moment after my arrival. I was therefore taken to the 
palace at once. The Emperor himself had returned by train 
only an hour earlier from Harbin, where he had been holdi 
a review of the Manchurian fleet of gunboats on the Sungari 
River. 

The so-called palace, which is only a temporary one, 
occupies a commanding situation in the centre of the city, 
but its buildings, of which there are several within a walled 
enclosure, are of no great size or architectural distinction. 
They had formed part of the local Government buildings under 
the former Chinese administration, and have neither the 
spaciousness nor the dignity that are usually associated with 
a royal dwelling. At present they barely suffice to accom- 
modate the Imperial family and the resident staff, and with 
the exception of a throne-hall, which is also used for state 
banquets, on the first floor, the rooms are small. The 
grounds, also, are little more than courtyards, though some- 


thing has been done to turn one of them into an attractive 


Oriental garden. 

The Imperial family consists of the Emperor and Empress 
and two of the Emperor’s unmarried sisters. He is 
occasionally visited by his brother, P’u Chieh, and by the 
Empress’s brother, Jun Ch’i, who is married to the Emperor's 
second surviving sister. They were in Hsinking for a few 
days during my visit, having just completed their training 
in a Japanese military college. Both are fluent speakers of 
Japanese and are very popular with their Japanese fellow- 
officers. 

The old palace of the Emperor’s Manchurian forefathers, 
occupied by them before they extended their rule from 
Manchuria to China, was in the middle of the city of Mukden, 
where it still stands. For various good reasons, however, 
it was decided to establish the capital of the new State in a 
more central part of Manchuria. The choice fell on Ch’ang 
Ch’un (which means “ Everlasting Spring ’’), situated between 
Mukden and Harbin at the point of junction between the 
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southern and the northern (formerly Russian) sections of the 
Manchurian railway. The name Ch’ang Ch’un was changed 
to Hsinking (Hsinching in Pekingese), which means “the 
New Capital.” The city is now being entirely rebuilt and 
greatly extended. Rather regrettably, perhaps, the rebuilding 
is mainly on Western lines. The intention is to make of it 
a Manchurian Tokyo. Already there are spacious parks, 
broad streets and squares, and imposing public buildings— 
so much I could see during my drive from the station to the 
palace ; but I also saw enough to convince me that Hsinking, 
in these early days of its reconstruction, was not a very 
comfortable place to live in. Some day, perhaps, when the 
ubiquitous dust has been laid and the buildings have emerged 
from their scaffoldings and the roar of heavily-laden motor- 
lorries has subsided, Hsinking may become a worthy capital 
of a great State, though for Western foreigners, at least, it 
will never be worthy of mention in the same breath with 
such adorable cities as Peking and Kyoto. Nor is it to be 
expected that the new Imperial palace, of which, during my 
visit, | was shown the plans and inspected the site, will ever 
be a thing of grandeur and beauty like the Forbidden City 
in Peking, though it will doubtless be a much more comfortable 
place to live in. 

As the new palace existed so far only on paper, I was 
concerned merely with its unpalatial, but more substantial 
substitute. Alighting dt the main gate I was conducted 
past the armed sentries to a rectangular courtyard which 
contained the offices of the Imperial Household (here called 
Kung Nei Fu, not Net Wu Fu, as in Peking—there is a 
subtle difference in meaning) and thence into an inner court- 
yard at one side of which was a reception room. Here I 
was introduced to several Chinese and Manchu officers of 
the Household. Three whom I had known before in the 
Forbidden City came out of an inner room to greet me, and 
with them I chatted for a few minutes, until summoned to 
the Imperial presence. After crossing another inner court- 
yard I was taken upstairs to the Emperor’s private apart- 
ments. The attendant who had accompanied me thus far 
opened a door, announced me, and immediately withdrew. 
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I entered the room, which was an ante-chamber of the 
Emperor’s bedroom, and saw him standing before me. He 
was still in the admiral’s uniform he had worn that day at 
Harbin. With the pleasant boyish smile I had known g0 
well in past years, he advanced to meet me and greeted me 
most warmly. 

We had much to say to one another, for we had not met 
since October, 1931, only a few days before he left Tientsin 
for Manchuria. Our conversation, which was in Chinese, was, 
of course, quite free and informal, as we were alone and 
uninterrupted. It had lasted about an hour when the 
Emperor arose and led me across a passage to a small dining- 
room, where we were awaited by a group of his relatives, 
They were his two unmarried sisters (known as Ssu Keh-Keh 
and Wu Keh-Keh—the Fourth and Fifth Princesses), P’u 
An (second son of the Emperor’s uncle, Prince Tsai T’ao), 
his cousin, Prince Shun, another cousin, P’u Hsiu, his brother- 
in-law, Chéng T’ui-k’ai, and his cousin, Prince Kung. All 
these, with the exception of the last, I already knew. Chéng 
T’ui-k’ai, the only Chinese present, was the husband of the 
Emperor’s sister, who, during her stay in England from 1932 
to 1934 was known as Madame Chéng. She is now the 
Princess Chao Min. Prince Kung was one of the two Manchu 
nobles who had refused to accept the revolutionary settlement 
arranged by Yuan Shih-k’ai in 1912 and who since that year 
had lived as an exile, first in Tsingtao (when it was occupied 
by Germany) and afterwards in Dairen. Though we had 
never met, we had had some correspondence at the time of 
the desecration and looting of the Imperial tombs near Peking 
by Chinese bandit-soldiers, and the Emperor had summoned 
him from Dairen in order that we might meet. 

Our dinner (Chinese style) was a very jovial affair and 
entirely unceremonious. I had never seen the Emperor in 
better spirits or in better health. He has always had a keen 
sense of humour and is naturally light-hearted, and it was 
evident that during this evening he would not let cares of 
state rest too heavily on his shoulders. He was in his 
thirtieth year (he was born in February, 1906), but looks 
younger. He has a slim figure and carries himself well, 
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though I have always regretted that he prefers Western to 
Chinese clothing, and when I was with him in the Forbidden 
City I frequently told him so. I have been most unjustly 
accused by a French writer (M. Marc Chadourne, in his book, 
Chine) of having tried to turn the “ Fils de Ciel” into a 
“ demi-Européen”’ and ‘“‘ un dandy Anglais,” the fact being 
that I had invariably used such influence as I possessed in a 
precisely opposite direction. His usual retort to my well- 
meant exhortations on this subject was that in my admiration 
for things Oriental and Chinese I was losing interest in the 
distinguishing features of Western civilisation ! 

During my stay in Hsinking I was the Emperor’s guest 
at table every day, except when I was being entertained 
elsewhere. I was also his guest at the Yamato Hotel, where 
I was lodged a good deal more comfortably than I should 
have been in the palace itself. Our daily meals in the palace 
were always in the Emperor’s private rooms, where I was 
treated as a member of the family. On one occasion only 
I was entertained by him elsewhere—namely, when I was the 
guest of honour at a state banquet given by him in the 
throne-hall. On this occasion there were 17 other guests, 
including the Premier (Chang Ching-hui), the ex-Premier 
(Chéng Hsiao-hsii) and a number of departmental heads and 
privy councillors, including Shén Jui-lin (formerly a Chinese » 
Foreign Minister under the Republic) and my old friend the 
famous archeologist, Lo Chén-yii. Thirteen of the guests were 
Chinese and Manchus; the remaining four were Japanese 
vice-ministers and advisers. 

This was the only occasion on which I met any Japanese 
in the palace—a fact which will surprise those who assume 
that the Emperor is surrounded and watched by vigilant 
Japanese, who stand between him and the outside world. 
Before my arrival in Manchuria I had been informed, by 
persons who professed to know the facts, that I should be 
followed and watched by Japanese spies, and that I should 
find the Emperor a mere puppet in the hands of his Japanese 
“advisers.” As I had been in touch with the Manchu court, 
through correspondence, from the time the Emperor arrived 
in Manchuria, I had good reason for doubting the truth of 
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these statements, and was therefore not surprised to find them 
inaccurate. As far as my own movements were concerned, 
both in the capital and in all my subsequent journeys to 
different parts of Manchuria, I was completely untrammelled. 
No attempt was made to interfere with my plans and 
itineraries (except for my own good when I wished to visit 
dangerous regions), nor was I followed by “spies” or 
accompanied by unwanted “ guides’ when I went into the 
country districts and conversed with the Manchurian (Chinese) 
population. As for the Emperor, it is unnecessary to repeat 
what I have already written in this Review (November, 1932, 
pp. 584 f., and April, 1935, pp. 465 f.). It is often forgotten 
in the West that he is not a Chinese, but a Manchu, and 
that the Chinese revolutionaries who dethroned him did so 
on the ground that he represented an “ alien” dynasty that 
had ‘ tyrannised ’’ over the Chinese for nearly 300 years. 
An alien obviously owes no allegiance to those who refuse 
to recognise him as a fellow-countryman ; and it should be 
remembered that the Chinese not only denounced and expelled 
him as an alien, but broke the formal Abdication Agreement 
by robbing him of his property and depriving him of the 
privileges that the Agreement had entitled him to retain. 
In all probability he owes his life to the Japanese, under whose 
protection (first in their Legation in Peking and subsequently 
in their Concession in Tientsin) he lived for seven dismal 
years, and certainly it is mainly to the Japanese that he is 
indebted for his present position. Where should he turn for 
sympathy and friendship if not to Japan? Certainly not to 
China—in spite of the fact that many Chinese individuals 
have sacrificed their own interests to their undying loyalty. 
Advisers and ministers he must have. He is no irresponsible 
despot and has no cravings in that direction. But those who 
speak of him as a Japanese puppet seem to assume that, if 
he had the power he would exchange his Japanese advisers 
for Chinese. Is it likely, in the circumstances, that he would 
do so? Chinese nationalists say that when the Emperor is 
of no further use to the Japanese they will thrust him aside. 
Undoubtedly that possibility exists; but, perhaps, it might 
be as well to wait till they have done so before we heap 
reproaches or ridicule upon the Emperor for having trusted 
himself to their hands. 

REGINALD F. JOHNSTON. 
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NAZI ACTIVITY IN SOUTH AFRICA 


“Ich schw6ére Adolf Hitler unverbriichliche Treue, ihm und den 
mir von ihm bestimmten Fiihrern unbedington Gerhérsam.”’ 


I swear that I will bear unbreakable Allegiance to Adolf Hitler and 
yield unconditional obedience to leaders appointed by him over me.’” 


Tus oath of unbreakable allegiance to Herr Adolf Hitler, 
the Reichskanzler, and of unconditional obedience to the 
men he appoints as his deputies, is demanded of every 
German living in a former German colony or protectorate 
and even naturalised British subjects have to pledge them- 
selves to render such allegiance and obedience. 

This is one of the many startling revelations made in the 
report of the South-West Africa Commission, which is one 
of the most remarkable blue books ever published by the 
Government of the Union of South Africa. The South-West 
Africa Commission, over which Mr. Justice Van Zyl, Judge 
President of the cape Provincial Division of the Supreme 
Court of South Africa, presided, was appointed by the Union 
Government in 1935 “to inquire into the effectiveness of 
the existing form of government of the territory, the reasons 
for the existing dissatisfaction therewith and the apparent 
failure thereof.” The members of the Commission—Mr. 
Justice Van Zyl, Mr. Justice van den Heever (judge of the 
Supreme Court of South-West Africa) and Dr. J. E. Holloway 
(economic adviser to the Union Government)—spent more 
than three months in South-West Africa. They carried out 
an exhaustive and comprehensive investigation into every 
phase of life in the Mandated Territory, and their report, 
published recently in Pretoria, makes absorbing and, at 
times, astounding reading. 

Of greatest interest in the report from the international 
point of view are the revelations of Nazi activity in the 
territory which, as far as the German-speaking residents are 
concerned, amounts to complete dictatorship of speech and 
action—in the first place by the territorial leader of the 
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N.S.D.A.P. and in the ultimate instance by Herr Adolf Hitler, 
the Reichskanzler. All office-bearers in the Nazi Party in 
South-West Africa, some of whom are now British subjects, 
and all German settlers who have not been naturalised, have 
taken an oath “to bear unbreakable allegiance to Adolf 
Hitler and yield unconditional obedience to the leaders 
appointed by him over me,” while all the naturalised British 
subjects and the children of German-speaking parents, who 
are British subjects by birth, have had to “ pledge” them- 
selves to render exactly the same allegiance and obedience. 

The Commission proves up to the hilt that high authorities 
of the Nazi Party in Germany, and even the Reich Foreign 
Office, have sent instructions to naturalised British subjects 
in South-West Africa how to act politically and how they shall 
conduct themselves in other ways; that, in fact, there has 
been continual interference by a foreign country in the 
domestic affairs of the territory as a result of which freedom 
of speech, of political association, and even of personal conduct 
has ceased to exist for a large number of British subjects, 
and that the smooth functioning of the mandatory system 
will become practically impossible if such interference is 
allowed to continue. After the report of the Commission 
was printed, a message from Windhoek, published in the 
South African press,alleged that naturalised British subjects 
in South-West Africa had received orders from Germany 
calling upon them to do military service in the Reich—an 
eventuality which the members of the Commission foresaw 
and mentioned as likely to happen next year. 

The present discontent and dissatisfaction with the 
existing form of government in the territory does not date 
from the accession to power in Germany of the National 
Socialist Party. It goes back to 1924, when the Union 
Government passed the South-West Africa Naturalisation of 
Aliens Act, under which all Germans then resident in the 
territory who did not lodge an objection were automatically 
naturalised as British subjects and became eligible to 
participate in the election of members to the Legislative 
Assembly, which was created by Act of Parliament in the 
following year and first functioned in 1926. The Germans 
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disliked the “compulsory” naturalisation, and at heart 
remained faithful citizens of the German Reich. They also 
contended that by becoming naturalised subjects of the 
Union they did not lose their German nationality. The 
policy followed by the Administration of South-West, par- 
ticularly as regards land settlement—the Union Government 
as Mandatory settled hundreds of Afrikaans-speaking farmers 
in the territory, whose residents were asked to foot the bill 
for the financial assistance granted to these newcomers— 
further annoyed the Germans, who later became embittered 
at the refusal of the Administration to grant to the German 
tongue equal rights with Afrikaans and English, and also at 
the persistent campaign carried on by the Union section in 
the territory with the object of persuading the Union Govern- 
ment to incorporate South-West and administer it as a fifth 
province of the Union. There was, therefore, a great deal 
of ill feeling and discontent existing before 1933, the year 
of the rise to power of the Nazi Party in Germany, but it is 
only since that date that the German section in the territory 
has refused to have anything to do with the administration 
of the country, that it has become organised into a solid 
entity, or that racial feeling has become intensified to the 
point of open hostility. 

When Hitler was swept into power in March, 1933, there 
was a branch of the Nazi Party in South-West Africa, but 
little attention was paid to it either by the majority of the 
German residents or by the Union section. In July, 1933, 
however, an emissary of the National Sozialistische Deutsche 
Arbeiter Partei, Dr. Brenner by name, arrived in South-West 
Africa and began the Nazification of all the German-speaking 
people, men, women and children, and all the German 
institutions in the territory. He took with him an ample 
supply of funds and a thorough knowledge of his master’s 
dictatorial methods, which he at once proceeded to emulate 
and put into operation. 

The schools became nurseries for the cultivation of Nazi 
recruits and all other organisations, social, cultural, political 
and educational, the members of which were mainly British 
subjects, or Union Nationals, as South Africa prefers to call 
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them, were dragooned into this Nazi complex. Those 
Germans who did not like the corporative nature of the new 
Reich constitution, under which the party is the state and 
the Fuehrer is the party, or who did not approve of the 
methods adopted by Hitler’s emissary, were very quickly 
brought to heel by threats of reprisals on their relatives in 
Germany or of confiscation of any property they owned in 
the Reich and in one or two instances, particularly as regards 
the appointment of German teachers in the privately-owned 
and controlled schools, these threats were carried into 
practice. 

The South-West Africa Commission, after having had 
before it scores of letters written by high officials of the party 
in Germany to the leaders in South-West, says, “ there can 
be no doubt that the Nazification of German-speaking school 
children of Union nationality in South-West Africa was 
directed from Germany, and that the object was to bind 
these children by ties of loyalty and allegiance to the head 
of a foreign state in derogation of their obligations as citizens 
of the Mandatory.” This propaganda, it may be said, was not 
carried out openly and freely as acknowledged Nazi propa- 
ganda. It was designedly conducted in such a manner as 
to hoodwink the authorities in South-West Africa, and on 
April 27, 1934, Dr. Jung, of the Auslandsabteilung wrote Major 
Weigall, the Nazi leader in South-West :— 


“ Lossnitzer has now definitely been designated Youth Leader 
and will travel out to South West as the beginning of May. I 
shall see to it in Berlin that his position is disguised in some way.” 
In the previous month the leader of the Hitler Youth 

movement in the territory had written to the Auslands- 
abteilung of the Reichsjugendfuchrung that the uniforms of 
the girl guide movement and the B.d.M. (the feminine counter- 
part of the Hitlerjugend) had been made more or less indis- 
tinguishable. He proceeded :— 

“In case the B.d.M. is prohibited, the Administration will prohibit 
only those groups which are undisguised. On the prohibition coming 
into force everybody will wear the uniform of the guide groups. On 
this ground I maintain the fiction of a youth group of the Women’s 
Federation. I beg you to confirm my orders. . . . 

“TI beg you to inform Dr. Schwietering, the leader of the Bund, 
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P.O. Box 17, Swakopmund, through the medium of the Foreign Office— 
for only the directions of the Foreign Office are promptly executed 
by the Deutsche Bund—that all girl guide groups in South West 
Africa are subordinated to the youth movement of the Reich and to 
the local department of the Hitlerjugend. 

“. . . Will you please inform Schwietering through the Foreign 
Office that the entire male youth is subordinated to the youth movement 
of the Reich and the local Hitlerjugend. . . . 

“On account of the Deutsche Bund it is absolutely essential that 
we keep the old Pathfinder uniforms... . We must keep the two 
uniforms so that in case of a prohibition we can stick everybody into 
the Pathfinder uniform. In public we maintain the fiction that a Path- 
finder organisation still exists. This the Government cannot prohibit 
so easily, seeing that there are also Afrikaner and English Pathfinders. 

“ Please confirm this dual uniform.” 


The Deutsche Bund was the political party of the natural- 
ised Germans in the territory, and for a long time it indulged 
in a struggle for supremacy with the Nazi party for the 
honour of being the dominant organisation representative 
of German aims and aspirations, but towards the end of 
1933, following a visit to the territory of Lieut.-Col. Bauszus 
and the Consul General at Pretoria, Mr. Wiehl, the Bund 
to all intents and purposes ceased to exist as an independent 
organisation. The two gentlemen named dictated who 
should be elected officials of the Bund and what its policy 
should be, and in effect the formerly independent Deutsche 
Bund became a tool of the Nazi Party. Outwardly, of 
course, it retained its original constitution, and its appearance 
of political independence, but Lieut.-Col. Bauszus, on his 
return to Berlin, wrote the following letter to the new leader 
of the Bund, Dr. Schweitering, a fervent Nazi, and to the 
leader of the N.S.D.A.P. in the territory :— 

“In accordance with the guiding principles laid down by the Party’s 
Executive for the Reich, and by the Government, the Bund must 
comprise all subjects of the Empire, including those who are not mem- 
bers of the (Nazi) Party. For the Deutsche Bund must not be an 
association which leaves membership to the free will of the individual 
or of the Executive. It should rather be a racial association embracing 
every man and woman who is a subject of the Reich, who, according 
to German legal conceptions, still possesses undiminished civil capacity 
(im Besitze der biirgerlichen Ehrenrechte). 

“The object of the Deutsche Bund is limited to the maintenance 
of German interests in the Mandated Territory in question. The 
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attainment of this object must be pursued in accordance with the general 

political directions given by the proper authorities in the Homeland,” 

In a separate letter to Major Weigall, the leader of the 
Nazi Party, the N.S.D.A.P. is directed to support the Deutsche 
Bund in everything it does. Lieut.-Col. Bauszus says :— 


“The Party (Nazi) is no longer an opposition party in relation to a 
government foreign to German interests, but is the vehicle of the German 
idea. From this it follows that the Party has at all times to support 
the policy of the Deutsche Bund, which is approved of by the Govern. 
ment of the Reich, especially as according to the constitution of the 
New Bund each Party member must needs be a member of the Bund.” 


In view of the fact that the reorganised Bund comprised 
every single member of the N.S.D.A.P. and that its policy 
had the full approval of the Government of the Reich, it is 
not to be wondered at that there was no longer room for 
individual thought or action in the Deutsche Bund, which, 
as the excerpts from the letters quoted above proves beyond 
question, had become merely a voting machine pledged to 
carry out the political orders of Germany and to work for 
the return of the territory to the Reich. 

The suppression of the Nazi Party in South-West Africa 
—the movement was declared illegal in July, 1934—did not, 
therefore, achieve any other object than to concentrate the 
activities of the party within the framework of the Bund. 
The members of the party can no longer parade the streets 
in their uniforms or perform any other of the many Nazi 


activities openly and publicly without risk of being arrested, . 


but as members of the Bund they can, and do, continue to 
propagate the ideals of Nazism, and under the cloak of 
legality provided by the scout and guide movements and the 
Womens Federation, the children of the territory are being 
drilled into giving allegiance and loyalty to, and to obey 
implicitly in everything, Adolf Hitler, the head of a foreign 
state. 

Perhaps even more than these statements of fact the 
attempt made by Dr. Hirsekorn, a former member of the 
Executive Committee of South-West Africa, to diminish the 
seriousness of the evidence collected by the Commission 
proves the extent and degree of Germany’s interference in 
the domestic politics of the Mandated Territory. 
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Quoting from one letter from Germany, he said, “ the 
head of the Reich has impressed upon us not to get mixed up 
in the politics of the country.” Another extract from a 
Nazi letter dated April 12, 1934, which Dr. Hirsekorn pro- 
duced before the Commission, read as follows :— 

“Tt is not only undesirable, but members of the movement are 
strictly forbidden to appear publicly at the coming elections and, 
inter alia, urge the return of the colonies. My personal conviction 
is that the decision whether South West Africa is ever to be German 
again will be made not in South West Africa, and not in the Union, 
but here in Europe.” 

In order further to show how little the Deutsche Bund 
merited the reproach of subservience to foreign dictation, Dr. 
Hirsekorn quoted from a “confidential report of Dr. Schweiter- 
ing in his capacity as leader of the Deutsche Bund to His 
Excellency Lieut.-General Ritter Von Epp in Munich,” as 
follows :— 

“ As an example of the difficulties which I have to face, I may quote 
the order which Major Weigel received to request all officers of the 
Party to swear a solemn oath of allegiance to our leader, Adolf Hitler. 
As a great number of these officers became automatically naturalised, 
and had two nationalities, and are regarded, by the Mandatory Power 
as British subjects, the execution of this order from our Fatherland 
would undoubtedly have had serious political results. . . .” 
Naturally, the significant point of this last quotation is 

that Dr. Schweitering is not asserting his independence as a 
South-West African politician ; he is merely reasoning with 
persons having authority over him and asking for greater 
freedom of action, not as a right, but because it is expedient. 
One might also ask why a leader of a political party in South 
West Africa feels constrained to make a report on domestic 
matters to the chief of a political organisation in a foreign 
country ? 

All the evidence obtained by the Commission as a result 
of a study of the papers seized by the police when the offices 
of the Nazi Party were closed down, and the evidence of 
Dr. Hirsekorn himself, makes it abundantly clear that 
instructions as to how they should conduct themselves were 
repeatedly sent to the German speaking people in South West 
Africa, the majority of whom are naturalised British subjects, 
by persons in authority in Germany, and the Government 
of the Reich, therefore, must be found guilty and held 
responsible for interfering in the domestic affairs of the 
Mandated territory in contravention of the terms of the Peace 
Treaty and of the rules of international law. 
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JEWELS OF THE PAST.—IV 


SONG. 
I 
Wuo tames the lion now ? 
Who smooths Jove’s wrinkles now ? 
Who is the reckless wight 
That in the horrid middle 
Of the deserted night 
Doth play upon man’s brain, 
As on a wanton fiddle, 
The mad and magic strain, 
The reeling, tripping sound, 
To which the world goes round ? 
Sing heigh! ho! diddle! 
And then say— 
Love, quotha, Love? Nay, nay! 
It is a spirit fine 
Of ale or ancient wine, 
Lord Alcohol, the drunken fay, 
Lord Alcohol alway ! 


II 
Who maketh pipe-clay man 
Think all that nature can ? 
Who dares the gods to flout, 
Lay fate beneath the table, 
And maketh him stammer out 
A thousand monstrous things, 
For history a fable, 
Dish-clouts for kings ? 
And sends the world along 
Singing a ribald song 
Of heigho! Babel ? 
Who, I pray— 
Love, quotha, Love? Nay, nay! 
It is a spirit fine 
Of ale or ancient wine, 
Lord Alcohol, the drunken fay, 
Lord Alcohol alway ! 


THomas LOVELL BEDDOEs. 


1803-1849. 
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PALESTINE: A JEWISH VIEW 


I. 


Tur vexed problem of Palestine is once more upon the 
world’s horizon, shot up as it were by over three months of 
rioting and bloodshed. Perhaps the only positive effect of 
this terrorism is that it has brought the attention of the 
world to the fact that the fundamental questions in the Holy 
Land are far from having been settled. Sixteen years of 
political rule, which is generally admitted to have been 
among the most liberal and constructive in the post-War 
period, and five years of economic prosperity which few 
other countries in the world can duplicate, have failed to 
bring to Palestine the ordinary peace and order enjoyed 
by other countries not so well ruled and much worse off 
economically. The country seems to be facing now almost 
the same problems as it did after the previous riots in 1921 
and 1929. 

Yet conditions are certainly not the same now as they 
were fifteen, or even seven years ago. The world in general 
and the Jewish world in particular has undergone a funda- 
mental, even revolutionary change, which has transformed 
the aspect of practically every one of its problems. The 
rise of Hitlerism alone has so revolutionised the Jewish world 
that nothing in it is any more the same as it was and can 
no longer be considered in the old manner. The problem 
of the Jew in Palestine, too, has undergone a similar trans- 
formation. Palestine has won a meaning and significance 
for the Jews the world over which it never had before, and 
which far transcends Zionism. At first this fact may seem 
to complicate still more a problem already sufficiently com- 
plicated. But a closer view will show that it also tends 
towards a simplification of the problem and even points the 
way towards a solution. As yet the solution is obscured 
by partisan passion which is running high on both sides at 
present, but the road leading to it is clearly visible. It lies 
through a sympathetic understanding of the fundamental 
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changes which the revolution of the last few years has wrought 
in Jewish life. 
‘ 


II. 


THE most obvious change which has occurred in the 
problem of the Jews in Palestine since the Nazi upheaval 
is the transformation in the nature and scope of the Jewish 
immigration into the country. A common belief which is 
at the root of much of the mischief in Palestine is that the 
Jews are immigrating to the Holy Land because they ar 
actuated by the desire to build up the National Home which 
was promised to them by the Balfour Declaration. This is 
a grave error. It may have been true of the periods before 
the War and immediately after the Balfour Declaration, | 
But for the last decade the wave of Jewish immigration into 
Palestine has been caused by other, more powerful economic 
and political factors than the desire to build up a National 
Home. Since the Nazi upheaval, in particular, the movement 
of Jews into Palestine has entered a new phase which is 
altogether different from that epitomised by the Balfour 
Declaration. 

Before 1933 that part of the Jewish world which lived 
west of the Vistula had little, if anything, to do with Palestine 
as a real factor in its life. Whatever interest in Palestine 
existed among Western European Jews was of an idealistic, 
mostly philanthropic, nature. No one thought of emigrating 
to Palestine oneself, still less did one think of sending one’s 
children there. At best the country was considered as a place 
of immigration for the less fortunate brethren from Eastem 
and South-Eastern Europe. The Jewish National Home, 
whether considered with sympathy or not, was looked upon 
as something which had nothing to do with the reality of 
everyday Jewish life outside Palestine. It was regarded 
as an idealistic experiment which, whatever its faults and 
virtues, was entirely detached from the daily needs and 
problems of the Jews in the various countries of their abode. 
Even those who professed sympathy for Zionism—and their 
number was small—based their sympathy on religious, 
nationalistic or altruistic feeling, not on vital material interests. 
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That was what one might call the sentimental, idealistic or 
nationalistic phase of the Jewish movement to Palestine. 

It must be made clear that as far as Eastern and South- 
Eastern Jews are concerned, that phase of Zionism had 
begun to pass long before 1933. The reorganization of 
Europe after the War, the dislocation of industry and com- 
merce by the erection of new frontiers and, in particular, 
the rise of new, intensely nationalistic States changed the 
aspect of Zionism from a nationalistic ideal and philanthropic 
experiment into an economic and political necessity immed- 
iately after the Treaty of Versailles. In Poland, where the 
bulk of East European Jews found themselves after the War, 
they were declared to be not only an alien, but a “ super- 
fluous”” population. They were deprived of their old means 
of livelihood in commere, artisanship and the professions, 
and not admitted into the new branches of economic life, 
such as agriculture, civil service and industry. A barrage 
of withering anti-Semitic propaganda has been kept up from 
the Press, platform and Sejm; even physical excesses were 
resorted to from time to time to force the Jews out from the 
new State. The inevitable result was that great masses of 
Jews began to leave Poland and to emigrate to every corner 
of the globe. It is curious to note that although the Balfour 


} Declaration was already in force then, the stream of Jewish 


immigration did not flow in the direction of the National 
Home then. From 1919 to 1924 only 34,000 Jews entered 
Palestine, while 240,000 Jews immigrated to the United 
States during the same period. It was only after the United 
States had passed its Bill drastically limiting immigration, 
and other countries overseas had similarly closed their doors 
to immigrants, that the stream was diverted to Palestine. 
Since 1924 Palestine, almost alone of all countries, has offered 
a place of refuge to the persecuted and hunted Jewish people 
from Poland, Rumania and other East-European countries 
and thither they have been flocking since then in ever- 
increasing numbers. 

The rise of Hitlerism has extended this movement from 
Eastern to Central Europe as well. German Jews have 
suddenly found themselves in the same position as East- 
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European Jews depending upon Palestine as upon the only J 
haven from persecution. The National Home has become ¢ 
hope of thousands of men and women whom the Aryan t 
paragraph and the Nuremberg Laws have deprived of every 
hope and opportunity in Germany. In addition, the anti. 
Semitic aspect of Hitlerism has begun to find many imitators 
outside the Third Reich. The prestige of Germany, Nazi 
propaganda, and Dr. Goebbels’ funds, added to the natural 
anti-Semitic propensities and traditions of Eastern Europe 
have increased still more the anti-Jewish sentiment and 
persecution in Poland and in Rumania with the result that 
Jewish immigration from those countries, as well as from 
Central Europe, has assumed the proportion almost of a 
stampede. As practically every other country of immigration 
is closed, the stampede was directed to Palestine. Before 
1933, the average Jewish immigration into Palestine was less 
than 10,000 yearly. In 1933, it was 30,000. In 1934, it 
exceeded 50,000; in 1935 it reached almost 60,000. This . 
was, however, no longer the early immigration inspired by 
nationalistic ideals or religious sentiments, but one whose 
source was economic and political persecution and whose 
driving force was the immediate need of a hunted people 
for a place of refuge. Zionism has undergone a complete 
transformation. The movement has entered a new and 
realistic phase in its development amounting practically 
to a revolution. 


III. 


It would be unnatural if a revolution so comprehensive 
were not accompanied by corresponding changes in the 
outlook upon Jewish problems in and outside Palestine. 
These changes are of a dual character. One, determining 
the attitude of the non-Jewish world towards the new facts 
of the situation. The other, within Jewry itself. 

In the non-Jewish world the most important change aris- 
ing out of the welter of new facts and conditions is the dis- 
covery of a new and closer connection between Palestine 
and the rest of Jewish life in other countries. The more 
sensitive as well as the more official portions of the non- 
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Jewish world are coming to realise since the Nazi upheaval 
that Palestine can no longer be conveniently separated from 
the rest of Jewish life. Palestine has become too closely 
interwoven with the economic and political conditions of the 
Jews in Eastern and Central Europe to be considered inde- 
pendently. The problem cannot even be stated without 
reference to Europe. The economic boycott of the Jews in 
Poland, the Aryan paragraph and the Nuremberg Laws 
in Germany, the refugee problem in France, Czecho-Slovakia, 
Austria and Belgium, the Nazi movement in Rumania 
and other European countries, all have a direct connection 
with Palestine now; not a mere theoretical connection 
but a real, vital, everyday relationship. Of Palestine more 
than of any other country it can be truly said that its frontiers 
are on the Rhine, and not only on the Rhine but still more 
on the Vistula, on the Danube, the Dnieper and every other 
river in Eastern and Central Europe. Consciousness of this 
fact has been growing during the last few years in practically 
every country on the Continent of Europe and has spread 
also in England. The recent debates in both Houses of 
Parliament clearly revealed this trend. Only official circles 
in England are still loath to accept this view ; everywhere 
else there is a growing recognition that Berlin, Warsaw, 
Bucharest and Vienna have as much to do with problems 
in Palestine as have Jerusalem and Tel-Aviv. 

This is the reason why most governments in Europe, even 
the most outspokenly anti-Jewish, are opposed to the per- 
manent suspension of Jewish immigration into Palestine 
which is now so much to the fore as a solution of the Palestine 
tangle. For they all know very well that such suspension 
would simply mean throwing the ball back to themselves. 
If Jewish immigration to Palestine is to be permanently 
suspended, what is to become of all those “ superfluous ” 
Jews for whose elimination the economic boycott, the anti- 
Jewish excesses, the Nuremberg Laws and the Aryan para- 
graphs have been devised in Germany, Poland and Rumania ? 
With the United States, Canada, South Africa, Australia 
and all other countries of immigration practically closed 
and with Palestine to close too, where are all these millions 
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to go? And what effect would such suspension have on the 
refugee problem already existing in France, Czecho-Slovakia, 
Switzerland, Belgium, Holland, even England and the 
United States? What new and infinitely greater refugee 
problem would be created ? The sixty thousand Jews who 
now go to Palestine every year will have to go somewhere. 
Every country in Europe and overseas will soon have a new 
refugee problem to deal with bigger than that created by the 
Nazi upheaval and infinitely more difficult to solve. One 
can easily envisage the riots which have now convulsed 
Palestine being transferred to at least half-a-dozen States in 
Europe and economic and social relationship embittered in 
half-a-dozen more States the world over as a result of the 
suspension of Palestine immigration. Hence the opposition 
to this scheme ; hence also the sympathy frequently expressed 
with the Jewish National Home by practically every anti- 
Semitic government in Eastern and Southern Europe. Even 
the Nazi regime, inasmuch as it can be said to have a Jewish 
policy except the one dictated by blind hatred and per- 
secution, consistently supports Jewish immigration to 
Palestine. The truth is that if there were no Palestine now, 
the nations of Europe would have to find one, in order to 
relieve somewhat the grave crisis in the Jewish problem 
which they have, by their own action, brought to a state of 
unmitigated tragedy. 


IV. 


THE second, the internal change within Jewry itself 
which has been wrought by the new conditions since the 
Nazi upheaval, is even more important than the first change. 

The new Jewish immigration in Palestine, as already 
shown, is no longer prompted primarily by nationalistic 
motives and aspirations as it was before and soon after the 
War. These have now given way to more powerful and urgent 
motives flowing from strong economic needs, from political 
and racial persecution and from a struggle for very existence. 
The nationalistic tinge which gave the Jewish movement into 
Palestine its colour, prominence and name is now fading 
even as the earlier religious tinge has faded. It is now only 
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a thin veneer under which bigger and more vital problems 
are surging and asserting themselves. Scores of thousands 
of men and women who have been coming to Palestine since 
the Nazi regime have as little to do with nationalism, Jewish 
or other, as the earlier Jewish pioneers had to do with 
religion. This fact deprives the present immigration in 
Palestine of much of the idealism of the early Zionist settlers 
who came to build a home not for themselves but for Israel. 
But it has its great compensations, It is, in the first place, 
free of that narrow fanaticism which the most refined 
nationalism shares with the most chauvinistic. The aims 
of the new immigrants are less lofty and patriotic than those 
of earlier type, but they also lack the passion and the trucu- 
lence which nationalism everywhere breeds, and which is 
everywhere a greater curse than blessing. Above all, their 
work becomes stripped of the political content and aims 
which are the root of most of the unrest in Palestine. In 
addition, the admixture of immigrants from Germany who 
lack the traditional attachment to Palestine of the more 
nationalistic and more passionate East European Jews 
has been another blessing. Palestine has been suffering from 
too much love, passion and fanaticism. The cooler, matter- 
of-course, practical attitude of the new immigrants of Western 
culture who are coming not to restore Biblical Israel, but to 
save themselves and their children from persecution has 
contributed largely to a change of mood and temper in the 
Jewish settlement in Palestine, which is both hopeful and 
salutary. Under the pressure of this new mass-immigration, 
the Zionist movement itself has now become less politically 
minded and more concerned with economic construction. 
Officially, immigration and much of the constructive work 
in Palestine still goes under the flag of old, political Zionism, 
but the connection is more historic than real. The strong 
Palestinian movement which has been rising like a tide 
throughout the Jewish world in Europe of late is as distinct 
from the older, political Zionism as it, in its turn, was different 
from the earlier, sentimental Zionism of the pre-War period. 
Anyone who knows anything about movements of thought 
and moods within Jewry is well aware of the fact that 
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Palestine has outgrown early Zionism and that the Jewish 
settlement in the Holy Land has risen above the early 
aspirations of the National Home. 

Already this has been clearly manifested in Jewish and 
Palestinian life in the last few years. Most prominent js 
the fact that the extremist Revisionist-Zionists whose nation. 
alistic truculence pervaded Zionist youth in Poland and in 
Palestine several years ago, to the point of militaristic and 
Fascistic eruptions, are now practically wiped out as a social 
force. Jewish Palestine has been under the rule of a moderate, 
Liberal-Labour administration for the last four years, 
Although this administration publicly professes a good many 
of the political aims of the extremists, its actual work and 
achievements are directed more towards the economic recon- 
struction of the country. Jewish Palestine has been more 
concerned with Socialistic schemes of economic construction 
than with political and nationalistic plans. The return of 
Dr. Weizmann to the leadership of the Zionist movement 
is another indication of the more moderate mood prevailing 
in Palestine. This statesman has always stressed the economic 
building up of the country above political and nationalistic 
slogans ; for this he was deposed from the Presidency four 
years ago’ when Revisionism was strong. At last year’s 
Zionist Congress he was easily returned to power. 

The most significant evidence of the new temper of Jewish 
Palestine, however, has been supplied during the present 
riots. All reports of these tragic events admit that the 
behaviour of the Jews during the terrible weeks of their 
ordeal was remarkable for its self-restraint, absence of passion 
and self-discipline. With a population of 400,000 Jews, 
as compared with 175,000 of seven years ago; with a large 
portion of this population consisting of young men as fully 
armed as the Arabs, and with provocation often reaching 
breaking point, there have been no wild acts of retaliation 
and revenge, no campaign of recrimination, hatred and 
bitterness. The Jewish settlement behaved with the self- 
restraint and dignity of civilised men under attack, and 
with the good sense, patience and understanding of men who 
realize that riots must be followed by peace and conciliation. 
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One was gratified to find the Jewish Press of Palestine, 
even in the midst of the riots, almost entirely free of the 
crude violent passion of the Arab Nationalist newspapers 
and of the war hysterics of some of the Zionist newspapers 
outside Palestine. It is a well-known fact that from the 
Jewish settlement in Palestine came the first attempt of 
conciliation in the midst of the riots. It is from there that 
a generous gesture for peace is expected now, too. When 
one recollects the unpleasant truculence of seven years ago, 
the Revisionist demonstration at the Wailing Wall on the 
eve of the 1929 outbreak, and the passionately bitter, recrim- 
inative mood of the National Home throughout that tragic 
summer and autumn, one can appreciate the change which 
has been wrought. No such calm patience, discipline and 
sympathetic understanding of the Arab point of view as now 
exists in Palestine could be possible, if the Jewish settlement 
had not lost the sharp edge of its early nationalistic zealotry. 
The fact that Jewish Palestine has shown such definite signs 
of understanding and control during the present crisis, is 
the best proof of the great internal revolution wrought in the 
Jewish world during the last years of tragedy. 

The connection of this with the immediate problem in 
Palestine is obvious. The best observers of the situation 
testify that the Arabs do not object to the constructive work 
done by the Jews in Palestine, nor do they object to the 
coming of the Jews for economic purposes. The opposition 
of the Arabs is only to the political and nationalistic aspira- 
tions which they believe the Jews to have in Palestine. But 
it is these very aspects of the Jewish immigration into 
Palestine that are changing and passing. The Jews who are 
coming to Palestine now are not interested primarily in a 
Jewish State; they have seen and felt the brutality of 
nationalist States, and they are not enamoured of them. 
What they want and seek is a place of refuge, a home where 
they can live without pogroms, without insults, without 
discrimination, without hatred. Such a home is to them 
not a matter of patriotic sentiment but of life and death. 
Their claim to it is based not on some historic rights of 
centuries ago or even on the more recent promise of the 
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Balfour Declaration but on the undeniable right of every 
human being to a place in the sun wherein to live and work. 
If the extremity of this need could be realised with at least 
that modicum of sympathy which every victim of oppression 
deserves ; if the elementary rights of these people to life and 
work were conceded ; if their right to immigrate into the 
country so long as they do not adversely affect the well- 
being of others, were granted, they would be the last people 
to stress those political claims which are the chief cause of 
Arab antagonism. 

Thus, in spite of the gravity of the Palestine riots and of 
the seemingly irreconcilable antagonism between the Arabs 
and Jews, conditions really have never been more favourable 
to an understanding between the two peoples. For Jews 
have never been in a greater extremity than they are now; 
never before have they also been less nationalistically minded. 
The nations of the world, too, have never been so fully awake 
to the Jewish problem and desirous of solving it. The anti- 
Jewish, as well as the pro-Jewish Governments, are interested 
in it. It could easily be solved now with the Near East 
awaiting its long-delayed Renaissance. The only obstacle 
seems to be that the Arab Nationalists have clearly over- 
looked world events during the last nineteen years. They 
look upon the Palestine problem with the eyes of 1917 when 
the Balfour Declaration was issued and the fear of the 
Declaration is the mainspring of all their action. If only they, 
like most other people involved in the problem, could realize 
that time has not stood still in Palestine or elsewhere since 
1917; that the period which found its expression in the 
Balfour Declaration is dead; that the Jewish National 
Home and Zionism are no longer synonymous, the present 
riots in Palestine would be the last, and they would mark 
the end of a tragic period in the Holy Land. 


WILLIAM ZUKERMAN. 
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HOW WANG-FO WAS SAVED 


A CHINESE LEGEND 


Wanea-F6, the old painter, and his disciple, Ling, wandered 
along the highways of the realm of Han. 

They went along slowly, for Wang-F6 stopped at night 
to contemplate the stars, and by day to look at the dragon- 
flies. They carried little, for Wang-F6 loved the image of 
things, and not the things themselves, and nothing in the 
world seemed to him worth acquiring, except brushes, pots 
of lacquer holding Chinese ink, and some rolls of silk and 
rice-paper. They were poor, for Wang-F6 bartered a painting 
for a meal of rice, and disdained gold. His disciple Ling, 
bending under the weight of a sack full of sketches, curved 
his back as respectfully as if he carried the celestial vault, 
for this sack in the eyes of Ling was filled with mountain-tops 
covered with snow, with clouds in spring-time, and with the 
face of the summer moon. 

Ling was not born to follow an old man along the highways, 
one who curried favour with the dawn and pillaged the 
twilight. His father had been a money-lender ; his mother 
was the only child of a jade merchant who had bequeathed 
his goods to her while cursing her because she was not a 
son. The heart of Ling was timid, for he had grown up in a 
house where riches lessened the dangers of life. Above all, 
he feared red ants, storms, poverty and the horrible pity 
which he felt at the sight of dead bodies. When he was 
fifteen years old his father chose a wife for him, and chose a 
very beautiful one, for the thought of the joys which would 
be his son’s consoled him for having reached an age when the 
night is only a time for sleep. The wife of Ling was frail 
like a reed, childlike as milk, soft as saliva, salty like tears. 
After the wedding the parents of Ling showed their discretion 
by dying, and their son remained alone in the company of 
his young, always-smiling wife, in his house painted with- 
cinnabar with a pear tree bearing rose-coloured blossoms. 
Ling loved this wife for her limpid heart, as one might love 
a mirror that never tarnishes, a talisman that is always 
reassuring. He went to tea-houses because it was the 
fashion, but did not care much for acrobats and dancers. 

One evening in the inn Wang-F6 sat next to him at 
table. The old man had drunk in order to be better able 
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to paint a drunkard. He leaned to one side as if he was 
endeavouring to measure the distance which separated his 
head from his cup. Wine loosened the tongue of this taciturn 
observer of things: Wang-F6 talked as if the silence was a 
wall, and words the colours destined to cover it. Thanks to 
him, Ling was able to see the beauty of the drinkers’ faces 
across the steaming-hot liquids, the brown splendour of the 
meats gilded by tongues of fire, the soft shade of wine-stains 
strewn on the napkins like faded petals. A gust of wind lifted 
the curtain across the door; a downpour entered the room. 
Wang-F6 leaned forward to make Ling admire the livid 
stripes of the lightning, and Ling, marvelling, ceased to have 
fear of the storm. 


Ling paid the old painter’s reckoning ; as Wang-F6 was 
without money and without host, he humbly offered him a 
bed. They took the road together; Ling held a lantern; 
its glimmer revealed unexpected lustres on either side. That 
evening Ling learnt with surprise that the walls of his house 
were not red, as he had believed, but of the colour of an 
orange which is over-ripe. In the courtyard Wang-F6 
pointed out the delicate form of a shrub to which no one 
till then had paid any attention, and compared it to a young 
woman who is letting her hair dry. In a corridor he followed 
with delight the hesitating walk of a red ant along the cracks 
in the wall, and the horror of Ling for these insects vanished. 
He understood that Wang-F'6 had made him a present of a new 
soul of which no one had previously suspected the existence, 
and so he respectfully put the drunken old man to bed in the 
room where his father and mother had died. 


For years Wang-F6 had dreamed of painting the portrait 
of a princess of olden times playing the lute under a willow. 
No woman was sufficiently unreal to serve as a model, but 
Ling could do so because he was not a woman. Then 
Wang-F6 spoke of painting a young prince of other times 
drawing the bow at the foot of a great cedar. No young man 
of the present time was sufficiently unreal to serve as a 
model, but Ling made his own wife pose under the pear-tree 
in the garden. Then Wang-F painted her in the dress of 
a, fairy among the clouds of the sunset, and the young woman 
wept, feeling abandoned, for this was a sign of death. When 
Ling liked better than her the portraits that Wang-F6 made 
of her, her eyes began to fade like two flowers that have been 
allowed to fall. One morning they found her hanging from 
the branches of the pear-tree; the ends of the scarf that 
strangled her floated mingled with her hair; she seemed yet 
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dighter than ever, and pure as the idea that one has of 
whappiness. Wang-F6 painted her for the last time, for 
he loved the green tint which decay gives to the dead. His 
disciple Ling ground his colours, and this task demanded so 
much application that he forgot to shed tears. 

Ling sold successively his slaves, his jade and the fish 
in his fountain to get from the West pots of purple ink for 
the master. When the house was empty they left it, and 
ling shut behind him the door of his past. Wang-F6 was 
tired of a town where the faces no longer had any secret of 
ugliness or beauty to teach him, and the master and the 
disciple tramped together over the highways of the realm 
of Han. 

Their reputation went before them in the straight streets 
of villages, at the foot of strong castles, and under the porches 
of temples where restless pilgrims take refuge at twilight. 
They said that Wang-F6 had the power to give life to his 
figures by a last touch of colour which he added to their eyes. 
Farmers came to ask him to paint a watch-dog, and lords 
wanted figures of soldiers. The priests honoured Wang-F'6 
asa sage, and the people feared him as a sorcerer. Wang-F6 
rejoiced in these differences of opinion, which enabled him to 
study around him expressions of terror, anger or veneration. 

Ling begged food, and took advantage of his master’s 
estasies to massage his feet. At dawn, when the old 
man still slept, he went off to hunt for timid landscapes, 
hidden behind tufts of reeds. In the evening when the master 
in discouragement threw his brushes on the ground, he picked 
them up again. When Wang-F'6 was sad and spoke of his 
great age, Ling, smiling, showed him the magnificent trunk 
of an old oak. When Wang-F6 was gay and made jokes, 
ling seemed to listen to him humbly. 

One day, at sunset, they reached the suburbs of the 
imperial city, and Ling looked for an inn where Wang-F6 
could pass the night. The old man wrapped himself up in 
his rags, and Ling slept close to him to keep him warm, for 
Spring had hardly commenced and the small hours of morning 
were still icy. At dawn they heard in the courtyard the 
neighing of the little horses of the Mongol Guard, the frightened 
babble of the innkeeper, and words of command in a bar- 
barous language. Ling shuddered, remembering that the 
night before he had stolen a cake of rice for the master’s 
supper. He had no doubt that they had come to arrest 
He wondered who would help Wang-F6 on the morrow 
to cross the next river at the ford. 
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The soldiers entered the room and searched the floor with 
lanterns. The flames filtering through the little circles of 
colour, threw their red or blue lights on their leathern helmets, 
The strings of their bows vibrated on their shoulders, and the 
fiercest of them suddenly began to roar out for no reason, 
They put heavy hands on the shoulders of Wang-F6, and the 
old man, awakened by blows from their whips, could not 
help noticing that their sleeves did not match the shade of 
their cloaks. 

Supported by his disciple, Wang-F6 followed the soldiers, 
stumbling along the stony road. The crowd gathered to hoot 
the prisoners, and to all the questions of Wang-F6 the soldier 
answered with savage laughter. His bound hands hurt him, 
Ling, in despair, looked at his master smiling, which was for 
him a more tender way of weeping. 

They came to the threshold of the imperial palace, whose 
violet walls rose up in broad day like a stretch of twilight, 
Each of its thousand doors, in turning on itself, gave outa 
musical note, and their arrangement was such that one ran 
through the whole scale in passing through the palace from 
east to west. The soldiers made Wang-F6 go through in- 
numerable halls, square or circular, whose forms symbolised 
the seasons, the cardinal points, the sexes, longevity ; the 
prerogatives of power. All was arranged to give an idea of 
superhuman might and subtlety, and one felt that the least 
decree pronounced there would be as final and terrible a 
the smile of the dead. At last the air became rarefied ; the 
silence so profound that even one condemned to death woul 
not have dared to cry out. An eunuch raised a tapestry; 
the soldiers trembled like women, and the little group entered 
the hall where the Son of Heaven was dreaming. 

It was a hall without walls supported by massive, blue 
pillars. A garden spread out beyond the shafts of stone, 
and each flower that its lawns contained belonged to a rar 
species brought from beyond the oceans. But none hai 
scent, for fear that the meditation of the Celestial Dragon 
might be disturbed by sweet smells. To respect the silence 
in which his thoughts were plunged, no bird was allowed 
inside the enclosure, whence even the bees had been driven 
away. An enormous wall separated the garden from the 
rest of the world, so that the wind, which passes over dead 
dogs and the slain on fields of battle, was unable to touch, 
however lightly, the sleeve of the Emperor. 

The Celestial Master was seated upon a throne of jade, 
and his hands were wrinkled like those of an old mat, 
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although he was scarcely twenty years old. His dress was 
blue to symbolise the winter, and green to symbolise the 

ing. His face was beautiful, but impassive, like a mirror 
placed so high that it only reflects the stars and the terrible 
heaven. He had on his right his Minister of Sad Pleasures 
and on his left his Councillor of Cruel Diversions. His 
courtiers ranged at the foot of the pillars strained their ears 
to gather the least breath that passed his lips, for he had the 
habit of always speaking in a low voice. 

“ Celestial Dragon,” said Wang-F6, prostrate, ‘‘ I am old, 
Iam poor, I am feeble. Thou art the summer: I am the 
winter. Thou hast ten thousand lives: I have only one, 
which is about to end. What have I done to thee? They 
have tied my hands which have never hurt thee.” 

“Thou askest me what thou hast done to me, old 
Wang-F'6 ? ” said the Emperor. 

His voice was so melodious that it made one want to weep. 
He raised his right hand, which the pavement of jade made 
as green as some plant that grows under the sea, and Wang-F 6, 
astonished by the length of those thin fingers, taxed his 
memory if he had not painted some mediocre portrait of this 
young man, or one of his ancestors, for which he deserved 
to die. But this was unlikely, for Wang-F6 until then had 
hardly frequented emperors—he preferred street-porters. 

“Thou askest me what thou hast done to me, old 
Wang-F6 ?”’ replied the Emperor, bending slightly towards 
the old man prostrate before him. ‘I will tell thee. But as 
the venom of others cannot reach Us but by the most subtle 
ways, to put thy wrongs before thee, I am obliged to tell thee 
all my life. My father had got together in the most secret 
chamber of the palace a collection of thy paintings, for he 
was of opinion that thy pictures ought to be withdrawn 
from the sight of the profane because in their presence they 
would not be able to lower their eyes. It is in these halls 
that I have been brought up, old Wang-F6, for they had made 
solitude around me in order that I might grow up here. In 
order to preserve me from all stains they removed from me 
all the troubled tide of the living, and never was anyone 
allowed to pass before my threshold for fear that the shadow 
of that man or that woman might reach me. The few old 
servants that they had chosen for me showed themselves as 
little as possible ; the hours turned in their circle, the colours 
of thy paintings, hung on the walls, revived with the dawn 
and paled with the twilight. Seated upon a carpet, the 
design of which I knew by heart, letting my fingers hang 
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between the yellow silk of my knees, I imagined what my 
future would be. I pictured to myself the world, the realm 


of Han in the centre, like the palm of the hand, hollow and — 


monotonous, furrowed by the fatal lines of the five rivers, 
All around the sea, where monsters are born, and yet further 
off the mountains which support the sky. And to help me 
to represent all these things I made use of thy pictures, 
They made me believe that the ocean was like a vast sheet 
of water, calm as in thy painting, so blue that a tear falling 
there could only change into sapphire, that women bloomed 
and closed like flowers, like beings who moved languidly 
impelled by the breeze in the paths of thy gardens, and that 
the young warriors with slim figures who watched over my 
frontiers, were themselves arrows that would one day pierce 
my heart. At sixteen years I saw the barriers fall which 
separated me from the world. I commanded my litter and 
jolted along the highways, of which I foresaw neither the 
stones nor the dirt. I surveyed the provinces of the Empire 
without finding thy gardens full of women like fire-flies, women 
whose bodies are themselves gardens. The mud of their 
shores disgusted me with the oceans; the vermin in the 
villages made me forget the beauty of the rice-fields; the 
flesh of living women disgusts me like the dead meat which 
hangs from the butchers’ hooks, and the thick laughter of 
my soldiers makes my stomach turn. Even the blood of those 
burnt alive is less red than the least pomegranate pictured in 
thy paintings; and nowhere have I found on the human 
countenance that majesty which the fact alone of being 
alive gives to the least of thy beggars or courtesans. Thou 
hast lied, Wang-F6, old impostor ; the world is only a heap 
of confused lines, thrown on the void by a painter in his 
madness, and ceaselessly wiped out by our tears. The realm 
of Han is not the most beautiful of kingdoms, and I am not 
Emperor. The only Empire over which it is worth while to 
reign is that where thou hast entered, old Wang-F6, by the 
way of a thousand curves and ten thousand colours. Thou 
alone reignest in peace over mountains covered with a snow 
which cannot melt, and fields of narcissi which cannot die. 
And that is why, Wang-F6, I have tried to find out what 
torture should be reserved for thee, for thee whose charms 
have disgusted me with this that I possess and have given me 
the desire for this which I shall not possess. And since it 
is by the magic gates of thy pupils that thou hast entered into 
the kingdom, I have decided that they shall tear out thy 
eyes. And since thy hands are the two roads to the ten 
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branches which lead thee to the heart of thy empire, I have 
just decided to have thy hands cut off. Hast thou under- 
stood, old Wang-F6 ?” 

On hearing these words Ling, the disciple, snatched from 
his belt an indented knife and rushed forward to kill the 
Emperor. Two guards seized him. The Son of Heaven 
smiled, and added like a sigh :— 

*“* And I hate thee also, old Wang-F6, because thou hast 
known how to make thyself loved. Kill this dog.” 

Ling leapt forward so as to prevent his blood staining the 
dress of the Master. Wang-F6 had no time to bid him fare- 
well. One of the eunuchs raised his sabre, and the head of 
Ling parted from his neck, like a cut flower. Servants carried 
out his remains, and Wang-F6, despairing, admired the fine, 
scarlet stain that Ling’s blood made upon the pavement of 
jade. 

The Emperor gave a sign, and two eunuchs wiped the 
eyes of Wang-F6. 

“* Listen, old Wang-F6,” said the Emperor, “‘ and dry thy 
tears, for this is not the moment to weep. Thy eyes must 
remain clear so that the little light that remains in them shall 
not be clouded by thy tears. For it is not only for vengeance 
that I wish thy death, it is not only by cruelty that I love to 
see thee suffer. I have other plans, old Wang-F6. I possess 
in my collections an admirable picture, where thou hast of 
old painted a grand, calm landscape. The mountains, the 
estuaries of rivers, and the sea are reproduced on the surface 
of this picture, infinitely smaller, no doubt, but with a clearness 
which surpasses that of the objects themselves, like the 
reflections in a concave mirror. But this picture is unfinished, 
Wang-F6, and thy masterpiece has only been sketched out. 
Doubtless at the moment when thou wast painting it, seated 
in a desert valley, a wounded bird chanced to pass, or a child 
who ran after the bird. And the blood of the bird, and the 
mouth of the child, made thee forget the blue eyelids of the 
waves. Thou hast not completed the fringes of the border of 
the sea, nor painted the hairs of the rocks. Wang-F6, I wish 
thee to consecrate the last hours of light that remain to thee 
to finishing this picture, which will then be like a mirror 
upon which a dying man has breathed his last breath. 
Doubtless thy hands, so soon to fall, will not tremble upon 
this task, and the infinite will enter into thy work by these 
shadows of calamity. And doubtless thy eyes, so soon to 
close, will discover harmonies of colour to the limits of human 
consciousness. Such is my plan, old Wang-F6, and I can 
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force thee to carry it out. If thou refusest, before blinding 
thee, I will have all thy works burnt, and thou wilt then be 
like a father whose sons have been massacred, and his hopes 
of posterity destroyed. But sooner believe, if thou wilt, 
that the order I give is but the effect of my kindness, for I 
know that painting is the only mistress thou hast ever caressed. 
And to offer thee brushes, colours and ink to occupy thy last 
hours is to make a present of a joyous mistress to a man who 
is condemned to death.” 

The Emperor made a sign with his little finger, and two 
eunuchs respectfully carried in the unfinished picture, where 
Wang-F6 had traced the image of sea and sky. Wang-F6 
dried his tears, and smiled, for this little picture recalled 
his youth. Everything there showed a freshness of soul to 
which Wang-F6 could no longer pretend, but something, 
however, was missing, for at the time when Wang-F6 had 
painted it he had not yet sufficiently contemplated the moun- 
tains, nor the rocks bathing their naked flanks in the sea, and 
was not yet enough filled with the sadness of the twilight. 
Forgetting the future and the present, Wang-F6 chose one 
of the brushes which a slave handed to him and began to lay 
large, blue caresses on the unfinished sea. A kneeling eunuch 
at his feet ground the colours; he performed this task so 
badly that more than ever Wang-F6 regretted his disciple Ling. 

Wang-F'6 began to tint with rose the end of the wing of 
cloud which lightly touched a mountain. Then he added to 
the surface of- the sea small, shuddering waves, which only 
deepened the feeling of its serenity. The pavement of jade 
became singularly damp, but Wang-F6, absorbed in his 
painting, did not notice that he was working with his feet 
in water. 

He then began to attack the person of the mariner leaning 
over his oars, a little human form lost in the depth of the 
landscape, surrounded on all sides by the majestic melancholy 
of immensity. Features appeared upon this almost imper- 
ceptible face, and Wang-Fo noticed that this figure was like 
that of Ling. 

Water now covered all the pavement of jade. A pale, 
sea-green light invaded the hall. The pillars lost their form 
and began to look strangely like rocks. The Son of Heaven 
soon had water up to the knees and the courtiers up to the 
stomach. But none of them dared to budge since the 
Emperor did not move. Wang-F6 went on painting without 
seeming to notice that his beard dipped into the water. 

The frail bark of the fisher grew under the strokes of the 
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painter’s brush, and now filled the foreground of the picture. 
The heavy sound of oars suddenly rose in the distance, breath- 
less and pleasant like the beating of a wing. The noise grew 
near, filled all the hall without losing its mildness, then 
stopped, and the drops of water trembled, motionless, hanging 
on the oars of the fisher. For a long time the red-hot iron 
destined for the eyes of Wang-F6 had lain extinguished on 
the brazier of the executioner. The water now reached the 
level of the Imperial heart. The courtiers were up to their 
shoulders in water. Motionless by etiquette, they raised 
themselves gently on the toes of their feet. The silence was 
so deep that one could have heard a tear fall. 

It was indeed Ling. He wore his old, every-day dress, 
and his sleeve still showed the tear that he had not had time 
to mend that morning before the arrival of the soldiers. But 
he bore around his neck a strange, red scarf. 

Wang said to him gently while continuing to paint :— 

thought thee dead.” 

“You living,” said Ling respectfully, “how was I able 
to die.” 

And he helped his master to get into the boat. The 
ceiling of jade was reflected on the surface of the water, so 
that Ling seemed to navigate the interior of a grotto. The 
queues of the submerged courtiers undulated like serpents on 
~ water, and the pale head of the Emperor floated like a 
otus. 

“Look, my disciple,” said Wang-F6, sadly. These 
unfortunates are about to perish if they have not so already. 
I did not suspect that there was enough water in the sea to 
drown an Emperor. What is to be done?” 

“‘ Fear nothing, master,” replied the disciple, ‘‘ soon they 
will find that they are dry and they will not even remember 
that their sleeves have been wet. The Emperor alone will 
keep in his heart a little of the bitterness of the sea. These 
folk are not made to drown themselves inside a picture-frame.” 

And he added :— 

“The sea is beautiful, the wind good, the sea-birds make 
their nests. This is the moment to part, my master, for the 
country which stretches to the other side of immensity.” 

“Let us go,” said the old painter. 

Wang-F6 seized the rudder and Ling bent over the oars. 
Their heavy sound filled the hall anew, pathetic and profound 
like the beating of a heart. The level of the water insensibly 
diminished around the great, vertical rocks, which again 
became pillars. Soon, some rare pools alone shone in the 
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depressions of the pavement of jade. The robes of the 
courtiers were dry, but the Emperor kept some flakes of foam 
in the fringes of his cloak. 

The picture finished by Wang-F6 remained fixed against 
the wall. <A boat filled all the foreground. It got farther 
away, little by little, leaving behind it a thin furrow which 
closed up on the motionless sea. Already they could- no 
longer recognise the faces of the two men seated in the skiff. 
But they could still make out the red scarf of Ling, and the 
white beard of Wang-F6 floating in the wind. 

The soft beat of the oars grew feeble and was lost in the 
distance, like music which fades away. The Emperor leaned 
forward, his hand over his eyes, watching the boat, drowned 
in a golden haze, glide slowly towards the horizon. The skiff 
of Wang-F6 was no more than an imperceptible point on the 
silent sea. At last a cliff overshadowed it, the boat turned 
around a rock which closed the entrance to the open sea, its 
track faded in the desert immensity, and the painter Wang-F6 
and his disciple Ling, disappeared on that sea of crystal which 
Wang-F6 had just created. 

MARGUERITE YOURCENAR. 


(Translated from the Revue de Paris by David Freeman.) 


LONDON LORE 


HIsTORICAL importance is not to be measured by area. In 
Gracechurch Street is a mean little yard labelled ‘‘ White 
Hart Court,” that not only has connections with William 
Penn, the celebrated Quaker, but with that corner-stone of 
English liberty, the independence of juries. 

In White Hart Court was then a Quakers’ meeting-house, 
which, being closed under the Conventicle Act, William Penn 
held a service outside on August 14th, 1670. For this he was 
charged at Newgate with holding a tumultuous assembly, but 
in spite of extreme pressure from the judge, the jury pro- 
nounced him not guilty. The Court being unable to convict, 
they were all sent to gaol, Penn for refusing to remove his 
hat, and the jury for giving a false verdict. 

The jury then appealed to the Court of Common Pleas, 
where it was decided once for all that they were entitled to 
decide on the evidence, without being subject to the direction 
of the Court. 
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SPORT 


THE eyes of the sporting world were upon Berlin for the first 
fortnight in August, where the eleventh Olympiad was opened 
with all the brazen pomp and circumstance that those who 
know the German way had expected. In the stadium, more 
vast even than that at Wembley, there was the blare of bugles 
and the fanfare of trumpets as the Fiihrer entered, to be handed 
flowers by a small maiden before he stood on a dais to take 
the salute of athletes from fifty nations. There was the 
singing of “‘ Deutschland iiber Alles’ and the Horst Wessel 
song. There was the firing of guns. There was the turning 
loose of pigeons. There was even a new Olympic Hymn, 
composed and conducted by Richard Strauss. It was, as it 
was meant to be, an impressive advertisement for all the 
world to look upon. The opening procession of athletes 
would have been more impressive had it not struck some 
observers at least that the most vociferous cheers went to the 
Frenchmen, some of whom raised their right arms. Was this 
enthusiasm aroused merely by the spectacle of the marching 
Frenchmen, or was it intended to assure France that Codlin 
was the friend, and not Short ?—Short upon this occasion 
being represented by the British Empire athletes who came 
immediately behind, and who were comparatively overlooked. 
As for the games themselves, into which the hundreds of 
athletes proceeded to hurl themselves with zeal, it would be 
idle to pretend that we have done well. Our athletes emerge 
with but few triumphs. Congratulations are due to J. E. 
Lovelock (New Zealand) for winning the 1,500 metres in 
3 mins. 47.8 secs. (a world record); to F. F. Wolff, G. L. 
Rampling, W. Roberts and A. G. K. Brown (Great Britain) 
for winning the 1,600 metres relay race in 3 mins. 9 secs. ; 
to H. H. Whitlock (Great Britain) for winning the 50 kilo- 
metres walk in 4 hrs. 30 mins. 41 secs. (Olympic record) ; 
and to J. Beresford and L. F. Southwood (Great Britain) for 
their fine double-sculls victory. We also managed to bring 
off a success in the 6-metre yachting class. But for the rest 
we were vanquished at our own national game of Association 
Football, at polo, at boxing, at swimming, cycling, wrestling 
and hockey. This does not mean, of course, that we have 
not’ put up some excellent performances, but it means that 
the athletes of other nations have done better than we have, 
and we are naturally asking why. The athletes of the British 
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Empire are lacking in neither muscle, brain, nor in the will to 
win. Great Britain taught the world the meaning of sport, 
and here, in a field peculiarly our own until a comparatively 
few years ago, we are being displaced. The explanation may 
be found, in part, in the fact that foreign Powers are taking 
physical culture more seriously than we do in England, and 
this access of enthusiasm is to be traced to political motives 
rather than to any deep concern in sport for sport’s sake. 
Germany has had remarkable success at the Olympiad. How 
could it well be otherwise when Germany has its Reichssports- 
fuhrer to direct the athletic activities of the nation ? To such 
an extent, indeed, has intensive training been carried out 
for the Olympic Games that protests have been heard in 
England that our amateur athletes have been up against men 
who are little removed from professionals. The British race 
is not decadent, but if we are to cut a better figure in the eyes 
of the world so far as sport is concerned we shall do well to 
spend less time in watching other fellows play games and in 
looking at dogs chasing a stuffed hare. We shall be wiser if we 
consider our training, or lack of training, methods. That is 
no less fair to the men themselves than to the nation and 
Empire. And reflections on these lines are given added point 
by the results of the athletic meeting at the White City in 
London on the last day of the contests in Berlin, when the 
United States beat the British Empire by 11 events to 3. 


Sport at home has gone its pleasant way, but in varying 
weather. In lawn tennis we have kept the Davis Cup, F. J. 
Perry beating J. H. Crawford in the deciding match by 6—2, 
6—3, 6—3. In the previous matches Perry had beaten A. K. 
Quist by 6—1, 4—6, 7—-5, 6—2 ; Austin had beaten Crawford 
by 4—-6, 6—3, 6—1, 6—1, but lost to Quist (4—6, 6—3, 5—7, 
2—6); G. P. Hughes and C. R. D. Tuckey (Great Britain) 
lost to Crawford and Quist (4—6, 6—2, 5—7, 8—10). It 
was an exciting business, with some magnificent play. 

Cowes week opened with fresh westerly breezes, though 
by the Friday the wind was northerly and chilly, and the 
last day was without wind. Monday was marred by a sorry 
accident, Mr. T. O. M. Sopwith’s Endeavour II being dismasted 
off Spithead. She was later towed into Gosport. (Let us, 
while expressing sympathy with Mr. Sopwith, wish him the 
best of luck next year, when he is to make a shot at bringing 
back the America’s Cup with Endeavour II.) This grievous 
mishap left three competitors for the King’s Cup on the 
following day—Endeavour I, Velsheda and Astra. It was a 
fine race and a close finish, with Velsheda first (2 hrs. 23 mins. 
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32 secs.), Endeavour second (2 hrs. 23 mins. 42 secs.), and 
Astra last (2 hrs. 24 mins. 5 secs.). Endeavour allowed 
Velsheda 1 min. 26 secs. and Astra 5 mins. 43 secs. Astra 
had consolation, however, on the Wednesday by beating her 
two formidable rivals in a race over a 42-mile course. EHn- 
deavour finished first, but was defeated by her time allowance 
to the other two yachts. By corrected time the placing was 
Astra, Velsheda, Endeavour. Astra, unfortunately, damaged 
her mainsail before the race for the big yachts on Town’s 
Day (Friday), and accordingly only Velsheda and Endeavour 
started, the first yacht winning by 1 min. 11 secs., without 
needing her time allowance. 

The M.C.C. team for the Australian tour in the coming 
winter has now been chosen. G. O. Allen (Middlesex) is 
captain, and the other players are R. W. V. Robins (Middlesex), 
E. R. T. Holmes (Surrey), K. Farnes (Essex), Hammond 
(Gloucestershire), Leyland (Yorkshire), Verity (Yorkshire), 
Duckworth (Lancashire), Voce (Nottinghamshire), Fishlock 
(Surrey), Hardstaff (Nottinghamshire), Worthington (Derby- 
shire), Fagg (Kent), Copson (Derbyshire), Sims (Middlesex) 
and Barnett (Gloucestershire). Probably the selectors could 
not have chosen a better team, though critics will doubtless 
be voluble in declaring the contrary and in making their own 
suggestions. The last of the three test matches between the 
All-India and the English teams opened at the Oval on August 
15. The visitors were decisively beaten in their first match 
at Lord’s, and the second game at Old Trafford ended in a 
draw. The third and last match ended with a 9-wicket 
victory for England. Ill-luck has dogged the All-India team 
throughout their visit, but they may at least go home with 
pleasant recollections of some good play and of a real sporting 
welcome from the British people. 

Any lingering illusion that we might have a world-beater 
in Jack Petersen was cruelly and finally blown to bits on 
August 17, at Leicester, when our British and British Empire 
Heavyweight champion was so relentlessly banged about all 
over the ring by Ben Foord, of South Africa, that the referee 
wisely stopped the contest in the third round. Petersen 
has, of course, lost both his titles, and it is clear that we must 
begin all over again the search for a heavyweight whom we 
can send to America with any chance of success. For who 
could tackle Joe Louis, who has lately disposed in three rounds 
of Jack Sharkey, a former heavyweight world champion ? 


F. GRovER. 
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A RAIN GUIDE FOR THE BRITISH ISLANDS 


SEASONAL OUTLOOK 

Considering the total rain amount during the coming 
three months, the indications at present are: 

(a) That over the British Isles as a whole the total rainfall 

will be much below the average amount. 

(6) That this expected deficiency will be general over the 
British Isles, and will be most marked in England and 
Ireland, least marked in the extreme North of Scotland. 

Considering the individual months, the indications at 
present are : 

(c) That during September there will be a general 
deficiency of rain over the whole of the British Isles ; 
the deficiency amounting to drought in many places. 

(d) That during October there will again be much less 
rain than usual over practically the whole of the 
British Isles. 

(e) That this deficiency will be most marked over Ireland, 
in the extreme West and N.W. of the British Isles. 

(f) That during November there will again be a deficiency 
of rain over nearly all of the British Isles. 

(g) That, however, in the North of Scotland the rain 
amount during November will be near the average. 

(hk) That in the London area and S.E. of England there 
will be one or two noticeably cold spells with polar 
winds during October ; but that otherwise, during the 
coming three months, mild or warm conditions will 
prevail. 

Remarks.—The expected weather and rainfall during the 
coming three months suggests that high-pressure systems will 
frequently develop over the British Isles and that the 
barometer during these months will generally vary above its 
normal height. It seems also probable that during October 
the anticyclone will often be shown in the Atlantic centred 
to the Westward of Ireland, and that finally some time during 
November the high pressure will be reported centred about 
the Thames Valley and covering most of England and Ireland. 

The rainfall and temperature figures for the London 
Observatory (Kew) during July corresponded practically 
with the adopted normals: 5 m.m. (less than 0.2 in.) above 
for rain, 0.8° F. below the normal for temperature. For the 
British Isles as a whole, however, July showed a substantial 
excess of rain mainly due to spasmodic thunderstorms. 
Dunsoynge, 20.viii.36. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


[The Editor will gladly insert letters of public interest as far as space 
permits, but all communications must be accompanied by the full name 
and — of the writer, even when for any good reason anonymity is 
desired. 


THE NATIONAL LARDER 


To THE Epitor oF The National Review 


Srr,—Without any desire to minimise the importance of 
this question or in any way to criticise Dr. Cloudesley Brere- 
ton’s indictment of the Government attitude to it, I would 
like to draw attention to a very important consideration 
which is not generally understood. 

Whether and to what extent we may increase the strength 
of the Air Force, Navy or Army, it must be remembered that 
the Air Force cannot leave the aerodrome without petrol 
and oil, the Navy cannot put to sea without oil, and the 
Army, now largely mechanized, cannot take the field without 
petrol and oil, and nearly all of it comes from overseas, and 
a lot of it from countries outside the Empire. In addition, 
the existence of our civilian population is largely based on 
oil, especially in regard to movement of supplies and personnel. 

Not many people seem to know that discoveries have been 
made during the last twenty years in the utilization of wood 
and vegetable refuse as a fuel from which a gas can be obtained 
comparable to and equally efficient as petrol. Suction gas 
plants for stationary engines have been installed for some 
years in many works. Somewhere about 1920 a road roller, 
operated by a wood refuse suction gas plant, demonstrated 
its ability to travel from Land’s End to John-o’-Groats on a 
remarkably small quantity of wood fuel used in this manner. 
More recently and at the present time there have been 
attempts to further adapt this invention to lighter mobile 
vehicles by first reducing the wood to charcoal, in which case 
the retort for making the gas is less bulky. 

More recently still, as has been reported in the press, a 
German has come to this country in a motor-car operated by 
a wood refuse suction gas plant, at a remarkably low cost. 

It can be realised that should this new motive power be 
perfected for general use, not only would these islands be 
self-supporting and independent of oil, but the problem of 
agricultural and rural depression is solved at the same time. 
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I am open to prophecy that the Germans will be inde- 
pendent of petrol within five years, if they are not so already ; 
yet our Government are apparently doing nothing about it. 
Then again, why is no attempt made to utilise the State oil- 
fields of this country ? How long indeed are we to be under 
the thumbs of the great oil interests whose control is largely 
of an international character ? This is a question of the very 
first importance for the safety and defence of the country in 
war and its economic progress in peace, and I offer no apologies 
for drawing public attention to it.—Yours, etc., 


Colesbourne, H. C. Etwes (Lieut.-Col.). 
Cheltenham. 


August. 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND DOMESTIC SERVICE 


To tHE Epriror or The National Review 


Sir,—The clergy of all denominations, politicians of all 
parties, the benevolent of all classes have for years preached, 
written or spoken on behalf of the unemployed. The 
ordinary taxpayer pays more than half the income he earns, 
or has saved, or has inherited, in taxes, rates and contributions 
to charities for the benefit of the working classes, whether 
in or out of work. Never in all our history has so much 
money and service been lavished on those who are unemployed. 

In addition to heavy taxes, the public supports hospitals, 
convalescent homes, clubs for men and women, boys and 
girls, nursing associations, cripples’ homes, recreation 
grounds, playing fields, and contributes, through county and 
local rates to a thousand other institutions for the benefit of 
the less fortunate section of the community, while all the 
time there is a very great deal of work going begging. 
Let me give a few facts from my own experience. Two 
months ago I had occasion to make a change in my 
kitchen staff, and had to find a cook, a kitchen-maid and a 
scullery-maid. 

I advertised in two daily papers, I went to 19 different 
registry offices, I wrote dozens of letters and telegrams and 
answered repeated calls on the telephone. I sought help 
from the Ministry of Labour, the Labour Exchange, the 
London County Council School of Cookery, where an awe- 
inspiring personage informed me that they never send those 
they trained to private service; I went to restaurants, to 
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big shops, etc. All in vain. Cooks, I was told, were very 
scarce, kitchen-maids more scarce and scullery-maids non- 
existent. Among my friends the same difficulty exists. It 
has been met by employing foreigners. 

In spite of the fact that more people per head of the 
population are employed to-day than ever before, there are 
still 1,800,000 unemployed, of whom a large proportion are 
women. 

On my way to the Morning Post Embankment Home, 
which proved a very present help in trouble, I passed a 
huge crowd of young men and girls in a queue outside a 
cinema, at three in the afternoon! Some weeks later 
hundreds of well-dressed young people marched through 
Belgrave Square singing some doleful ditty which may have 
been the “ Internationale”? and carrying banners on which 
was inscribed ‘“‘ We want work or maintenance.” Comment 
is needless ! 

It is a serious and almost ludicrous state of things that, 
while thousands bemoan their lack of work, there are 
thousands of comfortable, well-paid jobs for which no can- 
didates apply. Surely a cook, with wages of from £70 
to £120 a year, washing money and all found—a bedroom and 
probably a sitting-room of her own, ample leisure and a 
holiday on full wages of two or three weeks a year—has a 
pleasant time, and so have the lesser lights of the kitchen. 
I went lately into some big shops in London which have 
been modernised. All daylight is excluded and the shop 
assistants work by artificial light from 9 to 6, summer and 
winter, and never see the sun except on Saturday afternoons 
and Sundays. What a life. I would rather be a scullery- 
maid a thousand times. 

Why, then, is there this reluctance to enter domestic 
service ? The cause must be sought in the children’s homes, 
where for the past 20 years the mothers have worked for 
and waited on their children and seldom encouraged them to 
take their share of cooking, cleaning and gardening. This 
is because they believe they are fitting them to belong to a 
higher class, not realising that in the highest classes children 
are taught to work and to obey. 

Then, the system of education is at fault. School is too 
much like play and school teachers are apt to discourage girls 
from going to service. One teacher implored a girl not to 
“let down her school” by doing so. Then the girl’s own 
family and friends look down on her if she has the courage to 
enter service, all work is service to something or somebody. 
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Why should it be considered degrading to serve in a gentle- 
man’s house, to become an honoured friend of the family, 
and be looked up to and respected by all, when it is not 
considered degrading to be ordered about by a foreman, a 
manager or a shopkeeper ? 


Moreover, although everyone cannot climb to the top of | 


the tree and pluck the golden fruit of success, yet many who 
were in service or whose parents were in service do so. The 
son of my mother’s maid is now a clergyman; the nephew 
of my old nurse also entered the Church, and I know of at 
least one eminent person whose father and mother were in 
service, a thing to be justly proud of, for without their work 
and integrity he would not be where he is. 

If the Minister of Education would advise all Educational 
Authorities to see that teachers encourage rather than dis- 
courage the children from taking work which is offered in 
abundance, instead of encouraging them to apply for jobs 
already over-full, perhaps this chasm between those who 
need jobs and those who need servants might be bridged. 
People, if they cannot get English ones, will import foreign 
or even coloured ones, to the detriment of the race and the 


increase of our own ovet-large population. Let the young | 


generation believe that it is what you are and not what you 
do that matters, and let them try domestic service. They 
will find it pleasant, not too hard, and they will fit themselves 
to become good husbands and wives. 


Yours, 
Bathurst House, Liz1as BATHURST. 
Belgrave Square. 
August. 


CRIME AND MORAL REACTION 


To THE EpritTor oF The National Review 


Sm,—Among the numerous books, articles, and letters 
published on the present condition of the world in general, 
and of Europe in particular, one fails to notice anything 
dealing with an important matter: the moral reaction to 
political crime. The truth is that any such reaction is but 
feeble and transitory. This is terribly significant. We 
seem to have lost the power to react, and that sternly, to 
unrighteousness when manifested nationally—the inevitable 
result of State-worship. And what do we see? Tyranny 
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and cruelty practised, or encouraged, by Governments ; 
deeds of violence which half a century ago would have stirred 
the conscience of mankind to its depths. The Massacre of 
St. Bartholomew’s day in 1572 sent a thrill of horror through 
Europe ; it is a crime not even yet forgotten. In more recent 
times the Bulgarian atrocities moved Gladstone to embark 
on his great campaign ; he became the embodied conscience 
of civilized Europe on this matter. Later on, the Armenian 
atrocities disgusted the world. Yet the calculated wickedness 
of Moscow, the criminal activities of American Gangsterdom, 
the political tyrannies of Mussolini, the social persecutions 
in Germany, and now (to cap all) the devildoms of Spain 
to-day—these things leave us comparatively indifferent. 
Does not this indicate that the moral reactions of mankind 
are becoming so lowered that we can no longer raise anything 
but a languid protest in the face of national wrong-doing ? 
Human life was once held to be a sacred thing ; it is rapidly 
ceasing to be so now. Our comparative indifference to the 
toll of the roads is alone enough to prove this. Worst of all, 
crimes of State are often palliated by men who 
“With necessity 
The tyrant’s plea, excuse these devilish deeds.” 

It is a sorry state of affairs. Have (so called) “ civilized ” 
peoples so far “tumbled in the godless deep” that they 
can no longer react sharply to national, or international, 
unrighteousness ? Surely there are things that it is very 
wrong not to be angry at. Failure to react to sin is a sure 
mark of ethical decadence, whether in nations or individuals. 

I leave this grave question to the earnest consideration 
of thoughtful people, reminding them of the words (slightly 
changed) of a great Prophet of Israel: ‘‘ A wonderful and 
horrible thing is committed; the prophets of mischief 
prophecy falsely, and the politicians bear rule by their means ; 
and my people love to have it so; but what will ye do in the 
end thereof ? ” 

Faithfully yours, 
Winchester. E. H. BLAKENEY. 


ITALY AND ENGLAND 


To THe Epiror oF The National Review 


Smr,—I cannot resist writing to tell you how much the 
article in the July number by “ A. U. Dax” has aroused a 
warm response in every Italian who has read it. I kept it 
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on my table to show everyone; one Roman lady was so 
enchanted that she wrote to English friends and relatives to 
read it. Articles like this, your comments in the “* Episodes 
of the Month,” those of Mr. Garvin in the Observer, and 
many others will be remembered, and will have a large part 
to play in a future resumption of better relations between 
England and Italy. It is perfectly true, as “A. U. Dax” 
says, that in England between “ the public and the truth a 
barrier exists.”” When an impartial account of the past year 
and a half comes to be written, ten or fifteen years hence, a 
large share of responsibility for the present bitterness will 
be laid upon certain newspapers and the B.B.C. 

Italy has been accused of ignorance of world doings, but 
everyone I know “ listened-in ” last winter to London, Paris, 
Geneva, etc., even people one would think had no interest in 
foreign news. Day by day and month after month we heard 
the B.B.C.’s announcer say how “ Marshal Badoglio claims ” 
“but Addis Ababa reports” in the tone of “here is the 
truth at last.” 

All winter, in Rome, friends who met would say, ‘“ Did 
you hear what London said last night?” We heard Mr. 
Eden, Sir Samuel Hoare, the Archbishop of Canterbury, etc. 
We read attacks upon air bombing and wondered if we had 
dreamed of similar things in Afghanistan and on the N.W. 
frontier. 

France did not want Italy to take Ethiopia any more 
than England, and in addition large sections of her population 
have an anti-Fascist ‘‘ mystique,” but at least they said so 
frankly, with plenty of “a bas Mussolini,” and did not 
assume the “ Let us pray ” tone. 

On the other hand, it is a pleasure to be able to point 
to a great many articles in the English monthly reviews of the 
past 12 months. One kept piles of them and gave them to 
all and sundry guests to read, and more than one Roman 
went away with a new and better opinion of English fairness, 
and realized that the daily leading articles and the B.B.C. 
did not represent the whole of England. As for the Observer, 
time proved Mr. Garvin right to the hilt, and his name will 
always be held in grateful memory in Italy. This does not 
mean that your, his and other articles have been pro-Italian ; 
indeed, we have been often criticized sharply and, we think, 
in ignorance of facts, but this is a very different matter from a 
“‘ parti pris de dénigration’”’; one accepts it as the give and 
take of international disagreement. 

If a friendlier spirit and better understanding (because 
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based on things as they are, not on the old, hazily sentimental 
view of Italy) succeeds this bitterness, a large share of merit 
will go to reviews like yours, and surely it is the desire of 
many of us, who have known and loved England. 

Yours truly, 


Arezzo. OnE witH Two Sons IN AFRICA. 
August. 


[This letter has been abridged.—Ep., N.R.] 


THE IMPERIAL POLICY GROUP 


To THE Epiror or The National Review 


Srr,—It is being said in some quarters that there is very 
little support in the Dominions for the aims of the Imperial 
Policy Group, which includes the expansion of Empire Trade 
and the general development and settlement of the Dominions. 
This Group has direct evidence that the contrary is the case. 

For instance. From Saskatchewan there have recently 
come to the Imperial Policy Group the following documents : 


(a) Copy of Resolution passed by the Saskatchewan 
Legislative Assembly on February 27 last, urging 
the Federal Government to “ get in touch with His 
Majesty’s Government of Great Britain with a view 
to putting forward a scheme for the voluntary re- 
distribution of the white peoples of the Empire, 
thereby creating a stimulation of shipping and trade 
under the flag.” 

The Resolution was passed by 42 to 5—the total 
number of members in the Legislative Assembly 
being 55. One Minister was amongst the eight ab- 
sent. The other eight Ministers, including the 
Premier, voted in favour of the Resolution. 

(b) Notice of a Saskatchewan Immigration and Settle- 
ment Convention, to be held at Saskatoon, Sask., 
on September 23, 24, and 25, 1936, to which repre- 
sentatives of the leading Overseas Settlement bodies 
in the United Kingdom are to be invited. 

(c) Provisional programme—agenda of the said Con- 
vention, from which it is clear that the Convention 
has the support and encouragement of the Provincial 
Government, several Ministers being listed to make 
addresses and to take part in the discussions. 
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Here is evidence which completely refutes the suggestions 
which are being put forward that there is no interest or en- 
couragement in the Dominions for the aims of the Imperial 
Policy Group. It may also be mentioned that the Prime 
Minister of Canada and several other Ministers of the Federal 
Government are now in or on their way to London, with a 
view to discussing with our Government such questions as the 
development of United Kingdom-Canadian trade ; defence ; 
and a resumption of migration from United Kingdom to 
Canada. 

Yours faithfully, 


MANSFIELD ; 

VicToR RaAIKES ; 

A. R. WIsE ; 

KENNETH DE CouURCY. 
August, 1936. 


CARTHUSIANS IN CANADA 


A Vancouver correspondent writes :— 

Last month we had a cricket team up from aipwenih 
Aubrey Smith was the moving spirit, he brought with him 
Nigel Bruce, Frank Laughton, Flynn (who has recently 
made a name for himself as Captain Blood), and others. 
I used to know Aubrey Smith many years ago: his father 
very nearly came out as doctor with our Northern Nigeria 
Boundary Commission: I had not seen Aubrey since the 
War—in the days when he was playing in Morals of Marcus 
and Daddy-Long-Legs. They were all very pleased with their 
visit, and want us to send a cricket team down next year to 
Hollywood, and to make an alternating annual event of it. 
I think the idea should be encouraged. Aubrey Smith was a 
Carthusian ; the Vancouver team was captained by another 
Old Carthusian, Piers; when Piers happened to be bowling 
to Aubrey, I went through a rapid calculation to find that the 
combined ages of bowler and batsman was a hundred and 
thirty-five. Cricket has done much in the past for our 
Dominion Governors: I doubt if Lord Willingdon would 
ever have been Viceroy had it not been for his association 
with ‘‘ Ranji” on Sussex and Cambridge cricket fields. 


August 12, 1936. 
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CRIME BOOKS 


SomE PorInts FoR CONSIDERATION 


BEFORE one can say anything authoritative about “crime 
books,” one must determine exactly what is a “crime book.” 
This is not too easy. Opinions on the subject differ. Still, it 
can be taken for granted that most of the books published 
nowadays are crimes ; and that their authors and publishers 
and printers should be prosecuted for endeavouring to obtain 
money under false pretences. But, because it is badly written 
and dull, a book is not necessarily a “‘ crime book.” Nor is a 
“crime book” necessarily a detective story. Nor is it 
necessarily a novel by Edgar Wallace, with a blackmailing 
solicitor for the villain ; a baronet, whose intentions towards 
a humble shop-girl are strictly dishonourable ; and a pure- 
minded (but mentally defective) heroine who, in the last 
chapter, is rescued by the dashing young hero from what is 
technically dubbed “‘ something worse than death.” 

Such books have their points ; but it would be a stretch 
of imagination to contend that they fall within the category 
of ‘crime books.” <A “ crime book ” proper, I take it, is a 
volume that is more in the nature of a collection of criminal 
trials, that is, a sort of rogues’ gallery. Among these are 
certain classics, the best known of which is, perhaps, our old 
friend, ‘‘ The Newgate Calendar.” 

But, although it was written so long ago as the year 1728, 
“The Newgate Calendar ”’ is not the first that ever burst into 
this field of endeavour. It had predecessors. Several pre- 
decessors. A genuine specimen of a much earlier “ crime 
book ”—one full of mass murders, pillages, rapes, and treach- 
eries, and shuddering villainies of all descriptions—is a volume 
with which everybody is familiar—the Old Testament, In 
case, however, it has been missed by busy reviewers, attention 
may be directed to the fact that the 3rd chapter of Genesis 
starts off with a detailed account of the serious and lasting 
consequences that followed the theft of an apple. Human 
frailty, of which this is an outstanding example, began in the 
Garden of Eden. According to the Sunday papers, it does 
not seem to have ended there. 
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A point for consideration is, should “crime books” be 
written at all, and, ifso, why ? Now, it is obvious that they 
would not be written unless they had readers. Whether the 
appetite for such pabulum is regrettable, or not, there is no 
getting over the fact that the appetite exists. It is well 
catered for. I see advertisements of a ‘‘ Crime Book Club,” 
the energetic secretary of which cherishes a hope that I shall 
swell the membership by sending along a subscription and 
signing on the dotted line on the form he encloses together 
with a stamped and addressed envelope. I have not become a 
member. Having, however, something of a criminal nature 
myself, I remove the stamp and use it elsewhere. Then, in 
addition to the ‘‘ Crime Book Club,” there is a “‘ Crime Book 
Society,” which discovers a new masterpiece every week, or 
at any rate every month ; and one of these days I expect to 
see somebody start a “‘ Crime Book Correspondence-Course.” 
Indeed, if nobody else does so, I think I shall start one myself. 
It should fill a felt want. 


“Crime books” of the present vintage certainly leave 
room for improvement. A weakness about them as a class is 
that their authors, like the music of the popular song, “ go 
round and round.” They seem unable to resist the tempta- 
tion of dragging in such stock figures as Charles Peace and 
Crippen, with an occasional dash at the turpitude of the late 
Miss Maria Monk and Mrs. Maybrick. If I have encountered 
these figures in one “‘ crime book,” I have encountered them 
in a dozen;-and, until authors mend their ways, I shall 
probably go on doing so. 


But, in searching for fresh material that, at the same time, 
has an “appeal,” the authors of “crime books” are con- 
fronted with difficulties. After all, the recognised field is 
limited ; and if an author attempts to blaze a fresh trail for his 
rogues’ gallery, and introduce figures that have flourished in 
Mayfair, rather than in Mile End, he meets with a howl of 
indignation. This is because there is a theory that you may 
say and write what you like about Messrs. Peace and Crippen 
and the rest of the gang, because the feelings of their relatives 
don’t count ; but that my Lord Tomnoddy and his fellows 
are sacrosanct, and that anything said to their detriment is 
improper, since their relatives do count and will be upset. 
Therefore, where they are concerned, a hush-hush attitude 
must be observed towards their little slips. 


I myself do not subscribe to this theory. I regard it as 
snobbish and unjustifiable. After all, everybody has rela- 
tives—Bill Sikes just as much as the Marquess of Carrabas. 
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Further, the loftier a man’s social position, the more is it 
incumbent upon him to tread the narrow path, and thus 
avoid the researches of the ‘‘ crime book ”’ author. 


This opinion of mine has not always held good. A number 
of years ago there was published by a curate (tired, perhaps, 
of writing sermons) an engaging volume, ‘‘ Crimes connected 
with the Aristocracy.” It lived up to its name. The fine 
flower of the Upper Ten figured all over it. In fact, nobody 
under the rank of a baronet was as much as mentioned. The 
author, however, feeling that he was treading on thin ice, 
prefaced his researches with the smug assurance that, “ out 
of deference to those concerned in the following chapters, all 
matter of an indelicate nature has been carefully excluded.” 
As a result of this squeamishness, the general interest that the 
volume might otherwise have had was somewhat limited. 

Who is it that writes ‘“‘ crime books”? The answer is, all 
sorts and conditions. At any rate, the list includes County 
Court judges, Old Bailey barristers, solicitors’ clerks, and ex- 
detectives. But authors of considerably greater distinction 
have not turned up their noses at the prospect of swelling 
their bank balances by producing volumes of this description. 
Our old friend, ‘‘ The Newgate Calendar,” was largely strung 
together by George Borrow; and Daniel Defoe, Bulwer 
Lytton, and Harrison Ainsworth were responsible for glam- 
orous tales of cut-throats and highwaymen. In more modern 
days we have Dickens and Thackeray, Charles Reade and 
Wilkie Collins, Stevenson and Oscar Wilde ; and in still more 
modern days H. B. Irving and Lord Birkenhead. Ladies, too, 
in this galley, with niches occupied by Mrs. Belloc Lowndes, 
Miss Tennyson Jesse, and Miss Helena Normanton. 

This leads one to the real question—should “ crime books ”’ 
be written at all, or should family skeletons be left in their 
cupboards and sleeping dogs be allowed to lie? In short, do 
such volumes exert an injurious influence by whetting the 
appetite, as it were, and inspiring readers to adopt similar 
malpractices, or do they, on the other hand, fulfil a good pur- 
pose by serving as awful examples of what to avoid ? Regarded 
as the latter, they must be admitted failures, at any rate where 
juvenile depravity is considered. Over and over again, 
immature desperadoes, asked to account for their nefarious- 
ness, tell sympathetic magistrates that they have been led 
into evil courses by reading the ‘‘ Exploits of Sixteen-Stringed 
Jack,” or ‘‘ The Adventures of Basil the Boy Bandit.” Per- 
haps this is why Plato was of opinion that “crime books ” 
should be burned by the common hangman. 
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I hate to dispel a popular delusion, but I am probably 
going to do so now when I say that, notwithstanding all one 
reads in detective stories, there is no such thing as a “ criminal 
type.”’ Distinguished bishops can look like burglars ; and 
distinguished burglars can look like bishops. Some of them 
do. Then, as everybody knows, a bland and benevolent 
countenance is part of the equipment of the confidence- 
trickster, who, as often as not, resembles a politician—or 
the editor of a Sunday paper. 

In this connection, it is worth recalling that some years 
ago Professor Lombroso presided at Oxford over an Inter- 
national Congress of Criminologists, among whom were, as it 
happens, several authors of ‘crime books.” The learned 
professor was very strong about the existence of a “ criminal 
type.” Such individuals, he said, could always be recognised 
by their beetling brows, low foreheads, protruding chins, and 
habit of gesticulating. During the discussion that followed, 
a tactless speaker upset the harmony by looking round the 
room and pointing out that nearly all these stigmata were 
observable among the members of the Congress themselves. 

But if it comes to that, we are all of us potential criminals. 
The cards are stacked against us at the start. We come into 
this world with a dose of original sin. We begin our nefarious 
careers in the cradle, where we create disturbances and 
breaches of the peace, commit assault and battery on nurses 
and parents, defy constituted authority, and reach out 
clutching hands to help ourselves to anything we covet, 
irrespective of the rightful ownership. 

Fortunately, the necessity for nipping this state of things 
in the bud has been recognised ; and there has come into 
existence a semi-official institution for training up Little 
Lord Fauntleroy in the way he should go, and applying 
psychological tests to children. Trusting parents who consult 
the staff and pay the requisite fee are informed as to the 
special careers for which offspring are really fitted. No 
square pegs in round holes. The experts consider his re- 
actions and decide whether a small boy should develop into a 
politician, or a poet. If he should exhibit marked criminal 
tendencies, he is probably advised to become a reviewer. 


WyNDHAM. 
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THE STRANGER WITHIN OUR GATES 


L’HommeE, cet Inconnu. By Dr. Alexis Carrel (Paris, 
Librairie Plon). Dr. Alexis Carrel is an eminent French 
biologist and a skilful surgeon, most of whose scientific 
career has been spent at the Rockfeller Institute of Medical 
Research in New York. He represents, therefore, the last 
word in medical and surgical knowledge, but that is not his 
only claim to be heard. Unlike many scientists, he has the 
gift—and has devoted himself to its exercise—for studying 
human nature in all its aspects. A specialist in his own 
department, he possesses the rare power of seeing all round 
his subject. In this remarkable book he takes his fellow- 
creatures into his confidence and delivers an indictment on 
modern civilization at its present stage of development. He 
takes nothing for granted, subscribes to no dogmatic theory, 
surrenders to no cliché ; his conclusions are arrived at through 
wide patient observation and a remorseless power of deduction. 

From a man thus richly endowed for dispassionate research 
we should expect interesting conclusions, and we are not 
disappointed. The French edition of L’Homme, cet Inconnu 
has run to over sixty thousand copies in a few months. We 
are not aware of an English translation, but such a book 
should be widely known, for it proclaims, bravely and fairly, 
truths which the few are gropingly beginning to apprehend. 

Dr. Carrel’s first assumption is startling, yet the whole 
structure of the book is based on it—he is overwhelmingly 
impressed by man’s ignorance concerning himself. Know- 
ledge, he says, has made great strides in such exact and 
material sciences as physics, chemistry, mechanics and 
mathematics. But all that biologists, anatomists, doctors, 
philosophers, poets, priests and mystics have discovered, 
said or sung concerning man has left the mystery which 
surrounds his inner nature almost completely unsolved. We 
have failed, not for want of trying, but for lack of unity of 
purpose in our research. No one has studied man as a whole. 
For purposes of classification he has been divided into body, 
mind and spirit, and each of these divisions has been captured 
by eager specialists who have developed a science of their 
own. Physiologists have dealt with the body ; intellectualists 
and educationists have fastened on the mind ; priests and 
mystics have enclosed the spirit within the meshes of a 
dogmatic creed ; each in disregard of, or in acute disagree- 
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ment with, the rest. Whereas, to paraphrase the Athanasian 
Creed, there is one man, not three men. The new psychology, 
indeed, claims to interpret the interactions of body, mind 
and soul. Yet even this latest science seems inclined to 
gravitate towards a watertight compartment of its own. 
Many psychologists have already declared war on religion 
and settled down with a set of clichés. Our accumulated 
store of self-knowledge consists of unrelated fragments of 
information. ‘‘ We still walk as ghosts through the world, 
while our real self broods over us, unrecognised.” 


This ignorance of so complex a subject would perhaps 
not be serious, if there were plenty of time to learn. But 
there is worse behind. We have built up a civilization to 
meet our supposed human needs, without taking the trouble 
to discover what our real needs are. We have drifted along 
the line of least resistance and enlisted the help of those 
technical and mechanical sciences which can be most easily 
harnessed for our use. We have made a god of machinery ; 
we have collected our people into huge industrial towns ; we 
have set up an ideal based on bodily comfort, avoidance of 
thought, effort and strain ; the love of pleasure and variety ; 
the craze for speed; the longing to escape from ourselves. 
As a result we find ourselves burdened with a civilization 
which does not fit us. It is pathetic to observe the struggles 
of men and women to escape from the conditions they have 
themselves created. We deprive a workman of the handi- 
craft which was his pride and put him to mind a machine. 
We then expend much energy in teaching him a useless and 
uneconomic manual hobby in order to save him from soul- 
destroying boredom! The crowd of gadgets which are 
deemed essential to our well-being, the cars, the cinema, the 
radio, the electric light, the lifts, the flats, the tinned foods— 
have all been adopted because they are exciting, trouble- 
saving, thought-avoiding and convenient; much as our 
forefathers turned to strong drink to lighten their cares. 
Can these things really satisfy our deepest human needs ? 
Does their use breed in us a right sense of values ? 


Dr. Carrel does not leave his question unanswered. He 
turns to an exhaustive examination of what we do and do 
not know of the nature of man; his bodily functions, his 
intellect, his moral sense. There is only space here to outline 
a few of his conclusions. For instance, we concentrate on 
increasing the size and weight of human beings, much as a 
gardener cherishes giant vegetables, forgetting that the great 
men of history have mostly been of small stature. We have, 
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moreover, produced new types, very different from the short, 
lean, hardbitten man of the Middle Ages; soft, flabby men, 
pale, puffy, cursed with a “corporation,” bred of offices, 
restaurants, closed saloon cars. Or the athletic type, broad- 
shouldered, wasp-waisted, peacock brained. By cushioning 
life’s corners, we deprive our bodies of a great factor for 
health, the power to accustom ourselves to differences of heat 
and cold, to lack of regular food, to muscular exertion. 
This power of adaptation makes for health and strength ; 
we are the poorer without it. The average expectation of 
life has been increased, but the actual span of life is no 
longer than it was. Nor has our medical and social progress 
resulted in a healthy race. We have suppressed certain 
plagues, only to replace them by others. There are 
120,000,000 inhabitants in the United States; 100,000,000 
cases of illness occur among them annually. It takes 
1,100,000 doctors, chemists and nurses to minister to them 
in sickness ; they fill 700,000 hospital beds every day of the 
year. Had people been as ill as that four hundred years 
ago, when skilled doctoring was unknown, the population 
would certainly have been wiped out instead of increasing, 
as it did, in spite of a high infant mortality. Medical science 
has failed through not taking into account that man has a 
mind and spirit as well as a body, and that none of the three 
can be well if one of the others is sick. 


The gaps in our knowledge yawn wider still when we 
turn to the contemplation of our mental and spiritual selves. 
Man is distinguished from the rest of the animal creation 
by the possession of intelligence. Certain conditions of life 
seem favourable to the development of intelligence ; but we 
have never made a scientific study of these conditions. Did 
we but know it, the modern way of life is destructive of 
intellectual development. Intelligence manifests itself in 
many different ways beyond the mere power of thought. 
Some of us possess gifts of reasoning and logic, of intuition, 
of creative imagination, of telepathy and clairvoyance. — 
Science remains uninterested in, or coldly contemptuous of, 
these manifestations. Nor have we troubled to digest the 
obvious fact that human beings possess a varying degree of 
intelligence and that the vast majority have very little to 
boast of in the way of a mind. We are content to apply 
mechanical tests of intelligence and put everybody through 
the same educational mill. 

From thought we turn to character, temperament and 
that central spring which governs most of our behaviour, the 
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moral sense. As with our intellect, our character manifests 
itself through our body and is profoundly influenced by it. 
We cannot say, because we do not know, in which organs of 
the body the intellect and the character reside; certainly 
not in the brain only. Every organ plays its part in influenc- 
ing or displaying the inner nature: man is indivisibly one. 
If science has thrust intellect into a groove, it has left the 
moral sense severely alone. The Christian Churches have 
rightly ranked character higher than intellect, but Dr. Carrel 
considers that with the majority of men and women the 
moral sense is merely latent. Yet it is essential to the well- 
being of the individual as well as of the race, that man should 
learn to curb his passions, discipline his will, know the 
difference between right and wrong. It is high time that we 
considered these things, for the rush of modern life plays 
greater havoc with the mind than with the body. It is said 
by statisticians that in the State of New York one person 
in every twenty-two enters a mental hospital at one time or 
another of his or her life. Critics may well reply that Dr. 
Carrel’s attitude of mind may be coloured by his long residence 
in New York. The climate there is destructive of the nervous 
system and the rest of the world does not resemble New 
York. It is fair to say, however, that American civilization 
represents our modern ideals carried to the nth degree. We 
may hold up our hands in horror at New York, but we are 
nevertheless doing our best to go and do likewise. 


By our neglect of the study of human nature and our 
persistent efforts, whether in medicine, education or science, 
to treat mankind in the mass and not as separate men and 
women, we are destroying individuality and producing a 
race of standardized human beings. Personality is dis- 
appearing. Older folk among us realize this. They remem- 
ber the dominating figures of their youth and look round in 
vain for the like among the dead level of a population well fed, 
to a certain extent educated, and all exactly alike. Hence 
the failure of democracy to produce leaders. 


There is only space to outline one or two of several 
remedies proposed by Dr. Carrel. Despite this grave indict- 
ment he is not hopeless of better things. The first necessity 
is that a body of scientific men should concentrate for several 
generations on the study of human nature as a whole. They 
must discard preconceived theories and base themselves on 
empirical observation. Science must re-make her attitude to 
life but the medical profession is the one most suited to this 
quest. The doctors have so obviously failed that it does not 
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seem impossible to give a new direction to their thoughts. 
Alongside the work of the scientists, we ourselves have a 
part to play. Revolutions are generally inaugurated by the 
few. We need not echo the parrot cry that novelty is always 
progress and that in our present restless activities we are 
building the New Jerusalem. We can discipline ourselves, 
learn to keep quiet and to enjoy simple things. The cheap 
Press and the Cranks will be against us, but we may, as 
time goes on, find support in unexpected quarters. A very 
modern young woman remarked the other day: “ There is 
something wrong with life; there is no time to think.” We 
need not yield to the despairing creed that humanity is rushing 
with gathering velocity to its destruction. It is, at any rate, 
a sign of possible better times ahead that one man—and he a 
doctor—should have been found to arraign the modern 
philosophy of life with knowledge, candour and piercing 
common sense. 
Mary Maxse. 


OUR TROUBLED WORLD 


Lert Wines Over Europes, or How to Make a War About 
Nothing. By Wyndham Lewis. (Jonathan Cape, 7s. 6d.) 
WALKS AND TaLks ABROAD. By Sir Arnold Wilson, M.P. 
(Oxford University Press, 6s.) Mr. Wyndham Lewis is 
mordant, original and provoking. It is not always easy, 
indeed, to discover what he is driving at. On one page we 
agree with him ; on the next he arouses our strong dissent. He 
makes great play with the contention that “ there are some 
people who consider that the only way to attain to a good 
peace is to have another good war’’—a bigger and better 
one. Mr. Wyndham Lewis is not of that opinion ; nor is any 
other sensible person, but our author has no better plan for 
preventing or stopping a war than anybody else. Certainly 
he expects nothing from the League of Nations. Rather does 
he blame it, and the “‘ precious Covenant,” as the “ proximate” 
cause of the new Great War that is bearing down upon us. It 
will be a war, moreover, for which (in his opinion) there is no 
single excuse handy. ‘“ As far as Great Britain is concerned 
there is, in 1936, not a shadow of reason for war with any- 
body.” That is true, but what if others will not leave us 
alone ? Mr. Wyndham Lewis is of no party—“ my shirt is 
neither red, black nor purple,” though he is ‘“ remarkably 
unred.”” That is all to the good. He boils the future issue 
down to a conflict between a mechanized, standardized society 
and one in which there is diversity and individual initiative, 
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and would like us to consider his book (we accede gladly) as 
“one long plea against the centralization of power,” which 
he condemns as the greatest conceivable political evil. He 
does not spare the world’s politicians, though he thinks that 
we may depend upon Mr. Baldwin and trust him, for there are, 
he says, worse offenders. He is not so lenient towards 
Mr. Eden and his internationalism. ‘The whole-hogging 
adherence of the British Government to the collectivist 
ideology of Geneva means that the British Empire, as it 
appears on the world-map to-day, is already a thing of the 
past.” Mr. Wyndham Lewis is particularly puzzled about 
our muddling of the Italo-Abyssinian situation. We agree 
with him there, but part company when he points to Germany 
as our future help. He denies that he is pro-German or that 
Germany is his spiritual home, but discourses upon the 
“ vindictiveness and injustice’ of the Treaty of Versailles. 
What friend, he asks, shall we have left in the world if Germany 
is put “out of the way’? None—except Germany herself. 
There is a touching picture of the Fiihrer : ‘‘ celibate inhabi- 
tant of a modest Alpine chalet—vegetarian, non-smoking and 
non-drinking . . . most unassuming and simple of men.” 
When all the world has turned its back upon us “ the faithful 
Adolf will still be there, offering his strong right arm.”” Were 
Mr. Wyndham Lewis not so capable a writer and so sincere a 
critic of our modern politicos we should be inclined to remark, 
O sancta simplicitas! But let it be said that his book is 
highly stimulating and ought to be read as an unusual study 
of the world’s present discontent. 

Sir Arnold Wilson writes more soberly, and with a keener 
sense of realities, in Walks and Talks Abroad. His political 
outlook, he reminds us, “ like that of Lord Milner, is national 
rather than international.’ That, of course, does not mean 
narrowness of outlook. On the contrary, Sir Arnold surveys 
a wide area and takes notice of many varied points of view. 
He records things seen and heard between January, 1934, and 
April, 1936, in Belgium, France, Germany and Italy. He has 
sought to reproduce faithfully the words and the spirit of the 
people with whom he talked, though readers are asked not to 
assume that he accepts or agrees with all that he heard. The 
book is interesting and instructive, and helps to explain much 
that may be obscure to English students of affairs. Sir 
Arnold’s conclusions are admirably summed up in his preface 
and in the final chapter. His observations upon modern forms 
of government are peculiarly apposite at this troubled time. 
He believes the totalitarian movement in Germany and Italy 
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to be so strong and violent that within the next few years 
minority views will suffer virtual extinction. In none of the 
countries that he visited is there any considerable body of 
opinion that favours a reversion to our own form of Parlia- 
mentary government. If we want to keep that—and it is 
“* basically suited to our temperament and needs ”—Sir Arnold 
considers that “‘ we must lose no time in effecting such modi- 
fications as will make action easier than it is at present.”’ In 
the wider field, he outlines a European policy for Great Britain 
which he believes would prove practicable and also acceptable 
to the people of this country. We have no space here to 
summarise it, but merely commend it to the thoughtful 
consideration of readers ; they will find it worth while. 


SOME NEW NOVELS 

CaRoLINE. By Richmal Crompton. (Macmillan, 7s. 6d.) 
Faster! Faster! By E. M. Delafield. (Macmillan, 7s. 6d.) 
CATHEDRAL CLosE. By Susan Goodyear. (Chatto and 
Windus, 7s. 6d.) THEY WALK IN THE City. By J. B. 
Priestley. (Heinemann, 8s. 6d.) Cast. By 
Naomi Royde Smith. (Macmillan, 7s. 6d.) The writers of 
four of these five novels are women, three of them well known 
and deservedly popular, though their public is not to be 
compared in numbers with that of the man, Mr. J. B. Priestley, 
whose name appears in newspapers and book-shop windows 
over sales-figures that are almost staggering. It seems 
unlikely that Cathedral Close is a first book, for it bears all 
the marks of a practised hand, and one hopes sincerely that 
others will be forthcoming from this really gifted novelist, 
who writes under a pseudonym and is the wife of a well- 
known dignitary of the Church. 

We survey the group with mixed emotions: there is no 
Vanity Fair in it, and there never will be in any such repre- 
sentative modern group. On the other hand, it is satisfying 
to find five out of five books all worth reading and all, in their 
way, a credit to the traditions of their more stately fore- 
runners, however far their authors may appear to have 
wandered from the older paths. Alphabetically, Miss 
Crompton and Miss Delafield come first, but in any case 
their books are so alike that they would have to be considered 
together ; indeed, it is matter for wonder that an astute 
publishing house should issue, almost within a few days of 
each other, two novels so alike in their central ideas. The 
chief characters, both of them women, are managing martyrs 
who nearly succeed in martyrizing everybody else within 
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their family circles, the chief difference between them being 
that Claudia Winsloe, worn out by the hectic life that goes 
Faster! Faster! literally, though not intentionally, kills 
herself ; while Caroline, a much younger woman, is saved 
by circumstances over which she has no control. Caroline 
is the eldest of a family left without mother or father. Her 
own mother left her father, who married again, and Caroline 
“* sacrifices ’ her career for the children of his second marriage, 
a step-brother and two step-sisters. During the period 
covered by Miss Crompton’s mordant study the chief victims 
of the sacrifice are Fay, the little sister who wants to take up 
music but is forced into teaching ; Susan, the married sister, 
who would have been perfectly happy in her cheap little 
house with her cheerful young husband, if only Caroline had 
left them alone ; and Robert and Effie, her step-brother and 
his wife, who would have muddled their way through to some 
kind of order by less devious and unhappy roads than those 
to which Caroline’s interference drove them. <A dea ex 
machina, Caroline’s own mother, appears in time to prick 
the bubble of Caroline’s self-complacency ; the wives and 
husbands find each other and kiss again with tears, the little 
sister goes off to her music, and Caroline gets off very lightly 
with a lowered vanity and a nice husband who has waited 
for her for a long time and will now, one hopes, knock a little 
sense into her. Miss Delafield’s story is grimmer and arises 
out of a situation unhappily becoming more and more com- 
mon ; it is typical of to-day, whereas Miss Crompton’s story 
might have been equally well written twenty years ago. 
Claudia Winsloe’s husband has been out of work for years, 
and out of that woeful circumstance most of the trouble 
arises. Claudia, a fundamentally brave and good woman, 
runs a rambling and expensive house, husband, children and 
a flourishing business, all under her own steam, and refuses 
to see that the engine is in hourly danger of blowing up. 
What began gallantly progresses foolishly; work and yet 
more work becomes a habit; she will not rest (and thus 
allow others to rest) when she can ; and the prospect of a job 
for her husband reveals only too clearly that she no longer 
does double duty because she has to, but because she likes 
doing it and enjoys being thought wonderful. Admirable 
though some of her qualities are, her death is a merciful 
release in more senses than one, and Miss Delafield holds out 
hopes of better things in store for the long-suffering husband. 
Both books are intensely real and almost cruelly revealing ; 
Miss Delafield cannot help being amusing, but this volume 
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is written in a serious mood which gives full play to her ironic 
powers. 


Cathedral Close is a beautifully balanced book, imaginative, 
reflective, rich in characterization of place and person, and 
shot through with a philosophy that bears the story quietly 
on to its appointed end, which is like life—both happy and 
unhappy, and not without hope. To the Close of Silbury 
Cathedral come a new Dean and his wife, and the happenings 
in the Close during their first year should be enough to dispel 
the illusion that nothing ever happens in the shadow of a 
cathedral. There are no Proudies in Silbury, but there is 
frustration and disappointment and an old sin that suddenly 
rears its head and threatens everybody’s peace. For Cathedral 
Close is really the story of Canon Carmichael and his wife, 
seen through the eyes and touched with the spirit of Alethea 
Mallinson, the wife of the new Dean, a charming and intelligent 
woman whose attitude to life is not quite that of the other 
members of the small feminine world that she is called upon 
to lead. The climax of the book is extraordinarily moving, 
and in the Canon and his wife we have character-creation of 
a very high order. 


Mr. Priestley’s book is like a grand family pudding into 
which Mother (or Father) has stirred the whole contents of 
the larder, and if it tastes “‘a bit funny ” in parts, that will 
not prevent the family from passing their plates up cheerfully 
for more. It really is a glorious pudding, and if the ending 
is highly sensational, so, after all, is prickly holly and flaring 
brandy. The two young things (in America, we rather 
think, they would be “ poor saps’) who “ walk in the city 
that we have builded ” are Edward and his Rose, and surely 
few young men have found the course of true love less smooth 
than did Edward! As soon as he found Rose he lost her, 
and all the forces of nature, from bath-room keys to lost jobs 
and mélées in Trafalgar Square, seem to combine to ensure 
that he shall go on losing her throughout the whole book. 
We leave them clasped together in a house empty of all but 
a corpse, and confess to a hope that Edward will hurry up 
and tie the knot before keys and jobs and crowds start the 
fun all over again. Woven into the story is much valuable 
social comment, and this may prove the most lasting element 
in Mr. Priestley’s work, but there are pages in the early part 
of the book that remind one of Arnold Bennett at his best, 
and for that reason one regrets the melodramatic ending. 


Miss Royde Smith’s work, All Star Cast, is experimental 
and ‘unusually interesting. She has made a book, as it were, 
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in two strata—one the action of a play on the stage, the 
other the reactions and reflections in the mind of a young 
dramatic critic who watches it. The play as play is some- 
what poor, but we are not sure that Miss Royde Smith meant 
it to be anything else, for it is easy to believe that the acting 
here described turned it into a drama of vital import, and 
to share the response of the young critic to the emotions, 
actions, lights, colours and technical virtues of the production. 
It is a book that must permanently heighten the dramatic 
appreciation of anyone who reads it carefully ; it is thus truly 
educative as well as enthralling, and all playgoers should 
put it at the top of their library-list. 


THE MASTER BUILDER 
THe CarpinaL Dictator: A Portrait of Richelieu. By 
Auguste Bailly. Translated by Hamish Miles (Cape, 15s.). 
When Richelieu came into power in 1616 France was torn by 
contending factions. The Regent, Marie de Médici—perhaps 
the worst Queen-Mother in history—was dominated by 
foreign favourites ; the feudal nobility seethed with unrest ; 
the Huguenots, solidly united, aimed at creating a State 
within the State, while beneath this turmoil the “‘ Jacques 
Bonhomme” of the middle and lower classes found that 
existence was a hard struggle. Abroad, the Austrian and 
Spanish Hapsburgs were making Germany and the Nether- 
lands safe for Catholicism and doing their utmost to destroy 
the power of France. Louis XIII was to outward appearance 
an unattractive, well-nigh half-witted boy who seemed unlikely 
to grow up. He possessed, however, one essential quality of 
kingship. Too inarticulate to say “Etat c’est moi,” he 
nevertheless held that article of faith in the very depths of 
his being. Richelieu began by ignoring the King; it was 
his one big mistake; it cost him his first Ministry and all 
but lost Louis his throne. In his extremity the King turned 
to the Cardinal; the two men found each other, never to 
part till death removed them almost simultaneously. For this 
reason, M. Bailly ranks Louis XIII among the greatest Kings of 
France. In Richelieu he found a man with the ability, the will 
and the self-confidence to lay down a course of action and 
dedicate his life to its accomplishment. What did this oddly 
assorted combination achieve ? The Huguenots were broken 
up as a separate entity, yet remained an integral part of the 
nation. The soldier Cardinal checkmated the Hapsburgs on 
the Italian frontier. He mobilized the Protestant Powers to 
counter-attack the Catholic League to the exhaustion of both 
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sides, while France remained strong. He subdued the 
nobility, created a modern civil service, built up a navy and a 
magnificent professional army. It is strange to reflect that 
until Richelieu’s day the French Army was virtually non- 
existent, consisting of feudal levies for home defence (and 
civil war) and mercenaries for foreign expeditions. Finance 
(left incomplete owing to pressure of events); the Civil 
Service ; the fighting forces; the budding Empire ; foreign 
affairs—all were re-born during his stewardship. Hated he 
certainly was, but the magnitude of his achievements justified 
him. Moreover, he chose an Elisha, Mazarin, and his work 
remained intact for 150 years. Modern Europe has never 
known his like. The book is rendered into admirable English, 
which makes it one of the best biographies of the year. 


A GREAT WAR MINISTER 


CASTLEREAGH. By Sir J. A. R. Marriott (Methuen, 15s.). 
After a century of neglect, Lord Castlereagh has come into 
his own as one of England’s greatest Foreign Ministers. 
In collaboration with the Duke of Wellington, he defeated 
Napoleon and also won the ensuing peace. Sir John Marriott’s 
Life fully bears out this view and gives a useful account of 
his hero’s early political career, of which little has hitherto 
been heard. In 1802, at the age of 33, Castlereagh, with Pitt’s 
full approval, joined the Addison Ministry as President of 
the Board of Commissioners for Indian Affairs. The former, 
thinking only of their dividends, were incessantly at logger- 
heads with the latter, Lord Wellesley, who was fighting to 
make England the paramount Power in India. Castlereagh 
restrained Wellesley’s more tactless outbursts but supported _ 
his policy, thus keeping the peace and postponing the 
Governor-General’s constant threat of resignation until the 
corner-stone of our Indian Empire had been laid. In 1805-6, 
Castlereagh also held the office of Secretary of State for War 
and Colonies. During those years of crisis we thus fought 
with imperial unity of command, under a leader who had 
grasped the crux of the Napoleonic struggle. Napoleon 
could only triumph by crushing Great Britain. Great 
Britain could only win by thinking and organizing imperially 
as well as continentally. From this principle Castlereagh 
never deviated. On resuming the War Office in 1807, he 
found that the Army, having been frittered away in futile 
side-shows, was virtually unfit to fight. He refashioned the 
Regular troops and the Militia into the force which conquered 
the Peninsula ; he compelled the Cabinet to embark on and 
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continue that campaign ; he supported Sir John Moore and 
replaced him by Wellington. Having secured the appoint- 
ment of the right man, he backed him through thick and 
thin. The capture of the Dutch Fleet in 1807 was due to his 
and Canning’s initiative, and the stranglehold of Napoleon’s 
continental system was thus broken in the nick of time. It 
is true that the Walcheren failure was his conception—he 
took full responsibility for it—but had his original scheme 
been executed at the time and in the manner he had planned, 
it should have succeeded and ante-dated the Coalition against 
Bonaparte by four years. In later life Napoleon outlined his 
scheme for the blockade of Antwerp ;: it was identical with 
that of Castlereagh. All these things were accomplished in 
four years of office. In 1809, Canning, by intrigue, ousted 
Castlereagh from the Secretaryship for War and the resulting 
duel deprived both of office. Throughout the crucial years 
1809-12, Castlereagh could only support the war and 
Wellington as a private Member, though he remained, after 
Pitt’s death, the only first-rate spokesman for the Government 
in the Commons. The strain of his Herculean responsibilities 
assuredly hastened his suicide at the age of 53, and Sir John 
Marriott deserves our gratitude for this succinct account of a 
great and patriotic Englishman. We could wish, however, 
that the book were more inspiringly written. 


EYES ON JAPAN 
THE PROBLEM OF JAPAN. By Captain Malcolm D. Kennedy. 
(Nisbet, 15s.) ToGo AND THE RISE OF JAPANESE SEA POWER. 
By Edwin A. Falk. (Longmans, 16s.) We are closely 
watching Japan to-day, and we have to watch intelligently, 
to understand a country so different from our own. Captain 
Kennedy’s book is a help towards a broad view, for he is a 
competent authority on Japanese affairs, having lived for 
many years in that country. He has made a close study of 
Eastern affairs, and was a military Language Officer with the 
Japanese Army and later Reuter’s Tokyo correspondent. 
He avoids the sensational note, but emphasizes the dangers 
of the situation and the urgency of seeking a peaceful settle- 
ment before it is too late. Japan is beset by economic 
necessity, arising from the pressure of her population, the 
poverty of her natural resources, and anxiety for the 
security of her territory. This anxiety is due to Chinese 
instability, to Soviet increase of military and political strength, 
and to fear of possible American activities on the Japanese 
side of the Pacific. All these matters Captain Kennedy 
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discusses with knowledge and insight. He does not believe 
that in demanding the abolition of the present naval ratio 
system Japan has any intention of putting herself in a position 
to strike at the British Empire or the United States. Her 
primary object “is to leave herself free to maintain a navy 
of the size and composition best suited to her requirements.”’ 
Nor does he accuse Japan of aggressive intentions against 
territory so far from her shores as the American mainland or 
Australia. What she wants is not Chinese territory but 
‘* Chinese acquiescence and co-operation in measures to ensure 
peace and stability of East Asia and the development of trade 
and industry there.” For all that, Japan wants something 
from the Powers. ‘‘ Concessions of some kind or another will 
have to be made to Japan before long in order to ease her 
very pressing problem of surplus population.” The author 
suggests that America “ would be well advised to remodel 
her immigration restrictions on the lines of Canada’s, which 
are just as effective without being offensive.’”’ America 
might also with advantage “‘ cease to concentrate her Fleet 
in the Pacific as she has done of late, as it merely increases 
Japan’s apprehensions and leads to counter-measures of a 
disturbing nature.” Captain Kennedy offers other sugges- 
tions which we commend to students of the Far Eastern 
situation. 

Mr. Falk’s book on the late Admiral Togo appeared first 
in the United States early this year; its importance in 
American eyes may be measured by the fact that a month 
later a new impression was called for. Rear-Admiral Bradley 
A. Fiske, U.S.N., contributes a brief Foreword by way of 
warning to his fellow-countrymen. He points to the spirit 
of Togo and the spirit of Japan, and then to the American 
pursuit of luxury and pleasure. ‘‘ Woe to us,” he says, 
“if we fail to read the handwriting on the wall.’”’ He hopes 
that the book will be an inspiration to Americans. ‘‘ No 
nation of self-indulgent individuals .. . can _ successfully 
compete with a nation of self-sacrificing individuals, or long 
maintain in the world a place of respect or power.” And 
therein, too, may be read a lesson for ourselves. 


A SOLDIER OF FORTUNE 
A Toast To REBELLION. By Giuseppe Garibaldi (The 
Bodley Head, 12s. 6d.). The blood of the old liberator runs 
strongly in the veins of his grandson Giuseppe, and the spirit 
of modern Italy has but added fuel to his fire. He was only 
seventeen in 1897, when the news reached him that Italian 
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volunteers were sailing under his father, General Garibaldi, 
to take part in the Greco-Turkish war. “I will join my 
father,’ he declared, “and learn the art of war on battle- 
fields instead of staying at school to study engineering.” 
With the Garibaldi tradition ever before him, he escaped 
through a dormitory window by a knotted rope and found 
his way eventually to his father at Athens. “I would 
never have lifted a finger to help you get here, son,” said the 
General, ‘‘ but I’m glad you’ve come.” The traditions of the 
English race, too, had played their part in moulding young 
Giuseppe. ‘“‘Some of their noblest spirits had fought for 
Greek liberty.’ This stirring biography opens with the first 
appearance of the author’s red shirt and a series of adven- 
turous experiences follows. From South America he hurried 
back, on his father’s orders, to help England to fight the 
Boers. At first he was in a quandary, for his sympathies had 
been with “‘ two tiny Boer Republics fighting valiantly for 
their independence.” His father, however, convinced him 
that “service with the English would be an experience of 
great value if I intended to follow the family tradition.” He 
entered the Imperial Light Horse, and gained the impression 
that the Boers were brave men, excellent riders and fine 
shots, though he was “ repelled by their stolid, sullen char- 
acter and their narrow bigotry.” Giuseppe Garibaldi’s 
insatiable appetite for conflict led him next to Venezuela, 
to fight in a revolution against the dictator, Castro. He got 
there, after tossing a coin to decide whether he should make 
for South America, the Rand, or England. Lack of space 
forbids any detailed description of these and other restless 
activities. Giuseppe Garibaldi was—and happily still is— 
a man of action if ever there was one; a man to whom ease 
and soft idleness make no appeal, though he enjoys the 
London theatre and the occasional luxury of dressing for 
dinner. His breathless wanderings from one side of the 
globe to the other make interesting and lively reading. At 
the outbreak of the Great War it fell to his lot—his father 
being old and lame—to command the Red Shirts. Seven 
Garibaldis came tc “offer their swords to France” from 
China, Egypt, Cuba, the United States and Italy ; two gave 
up their lives. Truly, the family tradition still flourishes. 
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OTHER NOTICES 


THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. By Sir Charles Oman. (Methuen, 
10s. 6d.). The author of Oman’s History of England has produced a master- 
piece of compression. He covers, in 250 pages, the whole history of the 
Europe which lies west of Poland, from the middle of the fifteenth to the 
opening years of the seventeenth century. Yet it is no mere text-book. 
The interest does not flag, and we are left under the flattering impression 
that we have mastered, in a few hours, that turbulent and fascinating epoch 
which bridged the old world and the new. We find the Papacy sunk in the 
internecine squabbles of both the Avignon exiles ; we leave it at the full tide 
of the Counter Reformation. The Holy Roman Empire is engrossed at the 
beginning of the book in the attempt to recapture the Pope, and at the end 
is conducting a Catholic Crusade against Germany. The rise of Gustavus 
Vasa of Sweden almost heralds the “ Protestant wind from the North.” 
France seeks to dominate Italy, only to relapse into religious civil war ; 
but with the triumph of Henry of Navarre, the Bourbons arrive. While all 
Christendom is in conflict, the Turk, almost unnoticed, knocks at the gates 
of Vienna. How remote from all this strife is the contemporary history of 
our “ right-little-tight-little-island,”’ quietly bickering, silently growing in 
strength, then rising to crush the Armada. Sir Charles has joined the ranks 
of the brighter twentieth-century historians with a vengeance, but what he 
has gained in “ pep” he has lost in staid authority. When he announces 
that the only redeeming traits he can find in Philip of Spain are a genuine 
affection for his daughters ‘“ and his dislike for the paintings of el Greco,” 
he provokes the retort that as his dislike of el Greco is an artistic impertinence, 
his verdict is meaningless. How pleasant to feel, for once, on equal terms 
with the father of Oman’s History. 


ROMILLY-EDGEWORTH LETTERS, 1813-1818. With an Intro- 
duction and Notes by Samuel Henry Romilly. (John Murray. 9s.) 
Sir Samuel Romilly, who took silk in the first year of the nineteenth century 
and was Solicitor-General during the short-lived second Grenville 
administration in 1806, married a beautiful, charming and intelligent woman, 
Anne Garbett, eldest daughter of Francis Garbett of Knill Court, on the 
marches of Wales. She became firm friends with Maria Edgeworth when that 
talented writer came to London from Ireland in 1813, and their correspon- 
dence lasted to the end of Lady Romilly’s life. Sir Samuel and Maria 
Edgeworth’s father—a remarkable man, if only as the husband of four 
wives (not counting the first, who was only acquired as a joke but of whom 
his father thought well to rid him formally) and the father of twenty-one 
children—also corresponded and out of such letters as have survived 
Mr. Samuel Henry Romilly has made a truly delightful book. Unfor- 
tunately, only one of Maria Edgeworth’s letters to Lady Romilly has been 
found, but the letters available give much out-of-the-way information 
and many telling sketches of persons and places. Of great interest, for 
instance, are the comments on the affairs of Byron and Shelley, for to know 
how these incidents affected their contemporaries helps us to see the scene 
in a new light. Sense, dignity and a lively interest in the world around her 
are revealed in all Lady Romilly’s letters, and her descendant’s admirable 
introduction puts the reader in touch with her age and circle. Reproductions 
of several portraits of this most lovely lady add charm to the book. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF SOPHIA LONSDALE. Compiled by Violet 
Martineau. (John Murray. 9s.) Some years ago Miss Violet Martineau 
told her cousin Sophia Lonsdale that if she survived her she would like to 
write her life. Miss Lonsdale’s reply—‘ that she couldn’t imagine anyone 
wanting to read ber life, but that if it were to be written she would sooner 
I did it than anyone else ’—was characteristic, and in this collection of her 
own memories, written down when she was about sixty years old, outsiders 
have the key to a life of wonderful vitality, shrewdness, humour and good- 
ness—all that might be expected of a Canon’s daughter, a Bishop’s grand- 
daughter and the grand-daughter also of a “‘ beautiful, logical and somewhat 
stern ” Scotswoman who was “a classical scholar in the days when blue 
stockings were comparatively rare.”” Miss Martineau, to whom we are much 
in debt, says in her preface that she cannot hope to convey the inspiration 
that Sophia Lonsdale was to successive generations of girls, but in this she 
does herself an injustice, for her notes and careful arrangement of extracts 
give us a living picture of a woman who would inspire anybody, and strangers 
who never knew her might well, in turning these pages, wish ardently that 
that privilege had been theirs. The very portrait which forms the frontis- 
piece and is also on the dust-jacket of the volume gives a vivid idea of that 
wonderful personality—lawn sleeves and short hair would immediately 
suggest a distinguished prelate—but although that personality might have 
masculine strength there was in it no lack of womanly tenderness and deep 
feeling. After her last illness had begun she wrote of pain as “a mighty 
Sacrament,” and one can well believe that she had the capacity to experience 
it as such. An influence such as Sophia Lonsdale’s can never wholly die, 
but this volume should do much to preserve valuable matter that might 
otherwise have been lost. 


JAN VAN RIEBEECK : Founder of European Civilization in South 
Africa. By C. Louis Leipoldt. (Longmans. 12). 6d.) Bartholomew 
Diaz, as we know, discovered the Cape of Good Hope in 1488, but the 
distinction of founding Cape Town belongs to the Dutch East India Com- 
pany, who sent Jan Van Riebeeck to Table Bay in 1652 witb a small garrison. 
It is familiar history to all who bave studied Dr. Theal’s History of the Cape 
and other relevant works, but the full story of Van Riebeeck’s career has not 
hitherto been told in full in English. Material has not been lacking, as 
Dr. Leipoldt reminds us. There is much in the Cape archives, in Van 
Riebeeck’s letters, and—most of all—in his journal or logbook, and of this 
no complete translation has yet appeared in English. From this mine of 
information Dr. Leipoldt has produced a valuable biographical study, 
which challenges Dr. Theal’s estimate of his hero's character and personal- 
ity on several points. “This book,” he says, “has been written in vain 
if every reader cannot judge for himself how grossly overdrawn Dr. Theal’s 
picture is.” Dr. Leipoldt sees Van Riebeeck as ‘‘ a prudent and perspica- 
cious father ” of the settlement that he founded and wisely governed for 
eleven years. “ He found a barren foreshore and left a cultivated colony.” 
To him, says the author, ‘‘ South Africa owes the beginnings of its industrial 
and agricultural activities.” The native problem as we see it to-day is not 
discussed, save for the comment that if Van Riebeeck’s policy of “ practical 
and humane rules ” had been followed to its logical conclusion the present 
complex situation might have been avoided. This view, of course, opens 
the door to controversy, and that is not the purpose of the book. Its aim 
is rather to paint a full-length picture of Van Riebeeck’s life and work, and 
the result is a study of profound interest. England’s war with Holland did 
not touch the settlement, though it engendered “a certain amount of 
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animosity to which might be traced the traditional suspicion of everything 
English which the descendants of Van Riebeeck’s settlers nourished in after 
days.” There is nevertheless a pleasant picture of a visit of an English ship 
to Table Bay after the war, when “ we had the officers to dinner and treated 
them so well that they left in the evening quite jovial and sweet and well 
satisfied—after agreeable exchanges of greens and carrots for some English 
beer, whisky, cheese and six ox-tongues.” Would that the memories of 
all wars might be as happily obliterated ! 


THE GOD WHO SPEAKS. By B. H. Streeter. (Macmillan, 5s.) 
A work by Canon Streeter is sure of an appreciative public, and in this 
transcription of the Warburton Lectures for 1933-35 he gives us a short and 
simple exposé of his views concerning the plan and purpose of God in the 
World. “ Religion will not again be potent in the life of Europe until the 
belief is revitalised that God has a purpose and a plan—not only for the 
world, but for every individual in it, and for the minutest details in the life 
of every individual.” He gives an unanswerable reply to those who claim 
that the God—if such there be—of a limitless Universe cannot concern 
himself with the small affairs of men. Some scientists use a telescope, 
others a microscope ; the things seen through a microscope are as important 
as those revealed by a telescope. Canon Streeter takes us through the whole 
revelation of God to man as revealed in the Old and New Testaments. He 
says nothing very new, but his vast knowledge and his genius for marshalling 
his opinions make this an absorbing book. It is not written only for the 
theological student or the sceptic; the plain man can understand and 
enjoy it. 


ENCHANTING WILDERNESS, Adventures in Darkest South America. 
By Hans Tolten. Translated from the German by Ferdi Loesch. (Selwyn 
and Blount. 15s.) Here is a book which will interest not only the vast 
public that never wearies of real adventure but that smaller section of 
mankind which occasionally finds time to speculate on the lot of the savage 
on whom the benefits of civilisation are conferred for civilisation’s good. 
On the whole the translation reads very well, though there are here and 
there rhapsodic passages that will not necessarily commend themselves to 
the less demonstrative English. That, however, is not the fault of the 
translator and the striking illustrations do much to give life to this story of a 
young man’s adventures in unexplored Paraguay. His friendship with the 
Sanapanas, a fine native race, convinced him that they ought to be protected 
from the invasion of white traders, but the help he sought to give them was 
unavailing, and reluctantly he left them in the grip of tobacco, scarves, 
beads, ship-biscuit, alcohol and cubes of brown sugar. The ultimate 
vulgarization (and probably demoralization) of a fine people is well indi- 
cated, and Herr Tolten’s readers will undoubtedly share his just indignation. 


LOVE AND STRIFE. By Wilfrid Ewart. (Richards Press, 7s. 6d.) 
The dead have often more to suffer from their friends than from their foes. 
Could Wilfrid Ewart return to life he would certainly protest with violence 
against the publication of Love and Strife. Not that it is not good in parts. 
The descriptions of day-to-day life at the front with the Scots Guards are 
admirably life-like. But that has already been done to perfection in The 
Way of Revelation. For the rest, the book is not a book at all: it is the 
rough framework on which a book might some day have been built. Hous- 
man was right to leave instructions to his literary executors that all his 
unfinished work should be destroyed. When we settle down to read Wilfrid 
Ewart—time can hardly be better employed—let us read him at his best. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


TE brief notices that follow do not preclude a fuller appreciation 
later on :— 

THE TRAIL OF THE CONQUERORS. By Colonel P. T. Etherton 
and Vernon Barlow (Jarrold, 16s.). Colonel Etherton was the honorary 
organising secretary of the Mount Everest flight and has decided views on 
the future of aeronautics. He relates a journey on board the Graf Zeppelin, 
which he calls a ‘‘ modern Arabian Night’s story.” It certainly must have 
been a thrilling and fascinating experience, replete with the comforts and 
luxury of a first-class hotel. In such manner did he follow the trail of 
Columbus and other famous explorers. He forecasts that before long in 
the stratosphere ‘ we shall be travelling in hermetically sealed aeroplanes 
supplied with oxygen in regions where fog and clouds are unknown, and 
winds do not exist.” A book to fire the imagination of youth with the 
will for adventure. 


KEEPER OF THE GATE. The Reminiscences of Captain John Iron, 
Harbour Master of Dover (Sampson Low, 12s. 6d.). Admiral of the Fleet Sir 
Roger Keyes in a brief foreword pays a high tribute to Captain Iron. He 
writes: “In the course of his duties he won the affection and regard of 
the Navy and made a great reputation for himself as a salvage expert.” 
The earlier chapters deal with his apprenticeship in sail, which commenced 
in 1874, when he was fifteen. The record of these years are interesting as 
showing the transitional period in seamanship from sails to steam, but 
the latter part of the book, dealing with the salvaging of torpedoed and 
other damaged vessels during the war, reveals an epic of skill, pluck and 
endurance worthy of the best traditions of the Navy. It is told straight- 
forwardly and simply with no attempt to dramatize, but drama there is in 
plenty for those with discernment. The lighter side of the harbour-master’s 
duties has not beén forgotten, and adds to the reader’s enjoyment. 


NANA. A Memory of an Old Nurse. By Harriet Ide Keen Roberts 
(Macmillan, 4s. 6d.). Catherine Loftus is typical of the long line of “‘ Nanas,” 
who at their best are the salt of the earth. Those who read this charming 
tribute to an old Irishwoman who left Ireland at the age of fifteen and had 
seen her parents die of starvation in the famine of the 1840’s, will recall 
happy recollections of some devoted servant who laboured for them faith- 
fully and devotedly in season and out of season. 

THE NEW LIGHT. A Scientist’s Philosophy of the Universe. By 
0. C. J. G. L. Overbeck (Metchim, 5s.). The author is at great pains to set 
down in non-technical language “a startlingly new philosophy of the 
universe ’’ in “ popular and readily understood language.” Nevertheless, 
we fear its appeal will be limited and above the heads of the average reader. 

AFRICA ANSWERS BACK. By Akikik. Nyabongo (Routledge, 7s. 6d.). 
A mixture of autobiography and fiction pleasantly told. It is proof, if 
proof be needed, that with the increase of education among Native races 
it is more than ever important that missionary societies should realise the 
futility of sending out men and women inadequately educated or of second- 
rate intelligence. Only the best can do justice to the cause they have at 
heart. 

THE LIVING JEFFERSON. By James Truslow Adams (Scribners, 
12s. 6d.). Students of international politics will find this book readable 
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and illuminating. Two great Americans are thrown upon the screen— 
Thomas Jefferson and his antagonist, Alexander Hamilton. Jefferson was 
born in 1743 (old style), but the author claims that Jefferson’s ideals are 
“felt and feared” in American life to-day, and that the question as to 
whether people can or cannot govern themselves is more world-wide and 
burning now than it was in his day. 


MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE. The English Point of View. By the 
Rt. Hon. Lord Merrivale, P.C. (Allen & Unwin, 2s. 6d.) Lord Merrivale’s 
views on matrimonial problems are obviously entitled to a respectful hearing. 
He traces, briefly, the history of the marriage laws, discusses the ideal of 
Christian marriage as upheld by the Church, and the various pleas for easier 
dissolution of the marriage tie. The book gives a sensible and highminded 
view of the question. It will strengthen the hands of those who oppose 
easy divorce. One of Lord Merrivale’s strongest arguments is too often 
lost sight of. The majority of the English people, of all classes, do not 
desire greater facilities for divorce. 


ONCE YOUR ENEMY. By Heinrich Hauser. Translated by Norman 
Gullick. (Methuen, 10s. 6d.). This is not a Pacifist plea as the title seems 
to suggest, but the autobiography of the author, son of a doctor and a third- 
form boy in August, 1914, who in spite of much hardship developed no 
taint of internationalism in the succeeding years. It is an important book, 
forcefully written, and worth reading, for it reveals the conditions and re- 
actions of all classes of Germans during the war, the Armistice and the 
national crises which followed. The descriptive realism of the author’s 
life as an iron-worker in Krupps, his naval and other experiences lose 
nothing by Mr. Gullick’s admirable translation. 
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JAWAHARLUL NEHRU. An Autobiography. (The Bodley Head, 
15s.). The author’s name is familiar to those who have followed the trend 
of Indian affairs during recent years. He was educated at Harrow and 
Cambridge and was called to the Bar. He returned to India, but instead 
of practising as a lawyer as his father did, he became involved in political 
movements which brought him into conflict with the British authorities. 
He disclaims any intention to present recent Indian history and insists 
“ that this account is wholly one-sided and inevitably egotistical.’”’ Admitting 
these premises the book is well worth reading. 


THE WORLD’S GREAT AGE. The Story of a Century’s Search for a 
Philosophy of Life. By Philo M. Buck, jun. (Macmillan, 15s.). Whether 
one is concerned with the object of the search matters little, for the literary 
field surveyed is so rich that all interested in literature cannot but find 
enjoyment in the author’s reviews and analyses of the works of the writers 
who adorned the period examined. Rousseau leads the way, followed by 
Chateaubriand, Shelley, Manzoni, Whitman, Hebbel, Tolstoi, Dostoevsky, 
Nietzsche, the Scientists, Ibsen, Zola, Arnold and Hardy. 

LAST WILL AND TESTAMENT. By G. D. H. and M. Cole; and 
MURDER IN MESOPOTAMIA. By Agatha Christie. (Collins, Crime 
Club, 7s. 6d. each). These two well-written detective stories have reached 
us too late for review in this number, but we hope to notice them next 
month. 
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